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The Magazine of Falcon College, Southern Rhodesia 


Editorial 


Sir Winston is dead and his death diminishes us all. Britain, they say, 
was mourning not only a great man but also that vanished era when she 
had her finest hour. Perhaps inevitably the sadness was mingled with 
nostalgia for remembered personal history; and perhaps Churchill had 
indeed once been, for all public purposes, Britain and more than Britain — 
so that now in death he was chosen to epitomise a whole nation’s assertion 
of continuity and dignity. 


The cynic will go further. He will say that never again will Britain 
have such a fine hour, nor London ever again be the capital of the 
world, and that the marvellous State Funeral was but an act of mourning 
for the Imperial past. He will find in the threnody for Churchill nothing 
more than the sentimental self-pity of a once great nation. 


But millions of those who genuinely mourn are not Englishmen; nor is 
their sorrow a barren nostalgia for past glory. Many of them do not 
remember the war years, and many more were not even alive. Such is 
the personality and stature of the man whose memory is evoked by all 
these tributes that our life is given a new dimension, we become newly 
aware of our potential, we see in him ourselves at our best. Hero-worship? 
Yes — but is there anything so wrong with that? 


Carlyle wrote much about heroes and hero-worship, He said, “No 
sadder proof can be given by a man of his own littleness than disbelief 
in great men”. There are many who have been strangely touched by the 
greatness of Churchill during these last few weeks, among them the young 
and enthusiastic who are not too jaded to believe in great men. It is an 
indication of how the imagination of youth has been fired that the 
record of Churchill’s war speeches has recently been in the Top Ten. 
Here is evidence that his courage and vigour, his capacity for living 
life to the full, have already inspired many who until now knew him 
only as a name. 


It is terribly easy for a schoolboy, especially in his Sixth Form years, 
to acquire a facile ability for destructive criticism. But it is certain that, 
as the present headmaster of Eton has said, no boy should be encouraged 
to criticise before he has learned to admire—and to admire passionately. If 
Churchill’s death has stirred the imagination and ambitions of some of this 
generation, then hero-worship is shown once again to be no bad thing. 
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The Staff, 1965 


Headmaster: D. E. TuRNER, M.A. (St. Edmund Hall, Oxford) 

Second Master: *I. G. JONES, B.A., H.E.D. (Natal) 
W. E. ADLARD, B.A.(HONS.) (Durham) : 
Rev. J. O. C. ALLEYNE, M.A. (Jesus College, Cambridge) 

+P. D. CANNON, M.A. (Trinity College, Oxford) 

M. J. Carson, B.A., S.T.D. (Cape Town) 

H. H. Cote, C.B.E., B.SC. (Bristol) 

W. H. FLETCHER, B.A., B.SC., DIP.ED. (Rhodes) 

P. N. Forp, m.a. (St. Edmund Hall, Oxford) 

P. H. L. Hart, M.A., DIP.ED. (Keble College, Oxford) 

H. T. Hayes, m.sc. (London), A.R.1.c. . 

D. A. E. Hunt, .A. (Christ’s College, Cambridge) 

V. Laine, B.Sc. (London) 

Bods 


A. G. WARD, B.SC., S.T.D. (Cape Town) 
G. G. Woop, pip.P.£. (Loughborough) 
*M. S. WOOLLEY 


Music: (Director) N. D. McADAM, M.A., A.R.C.M. 
(Strings) F. J. Lewy, PH.D. 
(Woodwind and Brass) W. Bupp 


Art: Mrs, G. I. FLETCHER, B.A. (Fine Arts) (Rhodes) 

Chaplain: Rev. D. C. STEVENS, M.A., DIP.TH. 

School Doctor: A. STRINGFELLOW, M.B., CH.B. 

Sanatorium Sisters: MRS. J. STEWART, S.R.N., Miss D. PAGE, S.R.N. 

Bursar: R. J. CALDER, F.C.S. 

Headmaster’s Secretary: Mrs. J. ADLARD 

Bursar’s Secretary: Mrs. E. Curtis 

Matrons: Mrs. E. Necson, Mrs. H. CLarKE, Mrs. G. VAN DEVENTER. 
Mrs. D. WoRDSWORTH 

Groundsman and Estate Manager: M. H. NEwBouLD 

Clerk of Works and Woodwork Instructor: F. H. VAN DEVENTER 

Tuck Shop: Mrs. R. J. CALDER 


*Housemaster 
tOn leave 


School Notes 


The President of the Board of Governors, Sir Robert Tredgold, 
P.C., K.C.M.G., visited the College during the third term to address the 
Cosmos Club. An account of his address appears elsewhere in this issue. 


We would offer our warmest congratulations to Mr. H. B. Dugmore 
on his award of the c.B.E. in the New Year’s Honours List. Mr. Dugmore’s 
service to Rhodesia in a wide variety of spheres is well known, and he has 
served on the Board of Governors of the College from its earliest days, 
for many years as Chairman. 


We would also offer our good wishes to Mr. H. H. Cole, c.B.£., for his 
new appointment as Headmaster of St. Stephen’s, although these are 
tempered with regret that we shall be losing his services on the Staff, 
to which he had so recently returned. 


At the end of 1964 we bade farewell to Mr. L. M. Dugmore, Mr. N. T. 
Malden and Mr. R. J. Kimble. An account of Mr. Dugmore’s distinguished 
career appears separately in this issue. Mr. Malden will be remembered 
especially for the great contribution he made to School Societies, more than 
one of which he founded, and for his energetic and highly successful work 
in establishing the Senior and Junior Debating: he has returned to England 
to read for a further degree. Mr. Kimble left to go to South Africa, but 
we understand that he has already returned to Rhodesia and is now 
teaching at Chaplin School. 


There were also several departures from the Administrative Staff. 
Mr. and Mrs. Alec Wright retired at the end of the year after being at 
Falcon from the beginning, as Estate Manager and Headmaster’s Secretary 
respectively: with them we feel we are losing a real link with the 
pioneer days of Falcon’s inception. They are now living in Salisbury. 
Mrs. D. Ward, for several years our Senior Caterer, left for Durban 
on the first stage of her proposed return to England. In September, 
Mrs. White left her post as Bursar’s Clerk, but we have been fortunate in 
having her back recently during the illness of her successor, Mrs. Curtis, 
to whom we wish a speedy recovery. 


After a prolonged spell of indifferent health, Sister Leonard left us in 
September for the Cape. We are glad to report that she is now completely 
recovered and is back in Rhodesia. Sister Lister was kind enough to see 
us through for the third term while in transit from Australia to the 
United Kingdom. For 1965 we welcome Sister Stewart as Senior Sanatorium 
Matron, and Sister Page, who joins us as her assistant at the beginning of 
March, We also welcome Mrs. Clarke as Assistant Caterer. 


At the end of February we shall be sorry to say goodbye to Mr. and 
Mrs. A. B. Marshall. Mr. Marshall, whose lively interest in so many 
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aspects of the School’s welfare we shall miss, has been Bursar since 1962, 
while Mrs. Marshall has been running the Tuck Shop. We welcome in 
their place Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Calder, from Marandellas. 


In the third term we were joined by Mr. W. E. Adlard, recently of 
Milton, to teach French; Mr. H. T, Hayes, to teach Chemistry; and Mr. 
V. Laing, to teach Physics. Mr. Laing was formerly Housemaster of 
Tredgold, and has since been Headmaster of The Duke of York School, 
Nairobi. 


The following appointments have been made for 1965: Mr. M. J. 
Carson (Prince Edward and U.T.C.) to teach History and English; Mr. 
P. N. Ford (Lancing and Oxford) to teach History; and Mr. A. G. Ward 
(Durban High and U.T.C.) to teach Geography. During the second term 
the Rev. J. O. C. Alleyne (Eton and Cambridge) will take the place of 
the Chaplain, Mr. Stevens, who will be on leave. Mr. Alleyne is Chaplain 
of Clare College, Cambridge. Mr. Steyn will be going on leave during 
the third term. 


During the third term of 1964, Mr. P. D. Cannon and Mr. D. A. E. 
Hunt, proceeded on leave. Both went off together to Japan for the 
Olympic Games, whence Mr, Hunt returned via India and the Sudan, 
while Mr. Cannon has remained for an indefinite period in Australia and 
New Zealand. Mr. Hunt was unfortunately taken ill during the latter 
part of his leave but is now back at Falcon and rapidly convalescent. In 
his absence, Mr. E. J. Marais was Acting Housemaster of Oates House. 


An announcement that gave great pleasure recently was that of the 
engagement of Mary, elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Dugmore, to 
Jonathan, son of Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Cole. It is expected that they will 
be married next September, when Mary will have completed her year at 
Wisconsin University. 


Many Old Boys, and perhaps even a few of the present generation, will 
learn with regret of the death recently of Mr. Sam Lankford, who was in 
charge of the Grounds from 1956 until 1960. We would offer our 
sincere condolences to Mrs. Lankford, who is now living in Umtali. 


The new Sanatorium was completed in October and has been in 
operation from the beginning of November. It is hoped that during the 
present year a start will be made on the Pavilion, for which the Old Boys’ 
Society has launched an appeal. 


The second match between the School and the Old Boys took place 
recently and again proved to be a most successful occasion. Once again, 
however, the Old Boys failed to live up to their cricketing reputations 
and the Ist XI won by ten wickets. 


In October, a felicitous idea of H-E. the Governor’s led to the 
arrangement of a match between Matabeleland schoolboys and the touring 
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M.C.C. team, at Government House, Bulawayo. G. J. Carr and N. C. 
Davidson were the Falcon representatives, and we should like to express 
our appreciation to Sir Humphrey and Lady Gibbs for their hospitality 
on what proved to be a most pleasant occasion. 


The Annual General Inspection of the Cadet Detachment took place 
in August. The Inspecting Officer was Brigadier R. A. G, Prentice, 0.B.E., 
Commanding Officer of the First Brigade, the Rhodesian Army, Earlier in 
the year the Detachment took part in the Queen’s Birthday Parade in 
Bulawayo. 


Productions by the Dramatic Society included “Arsenic and Old Lace” 
in the first term (reported in the last issue) and an Advent Play in the 
Chapel, performed by juniors, in the third term. An Advent Service of 
Nine Lessons and Carols was held in the Chapel: the Bishop of 
Matabeleland was present. 


Falcon won laurels in skiing, early this year, when R. G. and C. W. 
Adams took second place in the Schools’ Halford Hewitt Cup champion- 
ships at Davos, Switzerland, in January. The Falcon pair were beaten by 
Sedbergh: third and fourth were the Eton pairs, and fifth was Harrow. The 
course was down the Jacobshorn above Davos Platz with a vertical drop of 
approximately 1,500 feet and ten controls. Conditions were ideal for 
straight ski racing, with hard and fast snow and brilliant sunshine. 


School Officers for 1964 School Officers for 1965 
Head of School: R. J. L. BENNETT Head of School: I. J. REDMAN 
Coll P ts: College Prefects: 
° eae oxuine J. H. Aseco (Head of Tredgold) 


(Head of Hervey) 
R. J. L. Counter 
(Head of George Grey) 
C. G. JAMIESON 
(Head of Tredgold) 
T. M. Jounson (Head of Oates) 
D. R. Maccs 


M. J. Berry (Head of Oates) 
I. J. RepMaN (Head of Hervey) 
G. N. H. Rosinson 

(Head of Founders) 
S. J. WILSON 

(Head of George Grey) 
J. E. Guy 


(Head of Founders) Captain of Cricket: G. J. Carr 


kt 4 Captain of Athletics: 1. J. REDMAN 
me fe, Rance Captain of Rugby: 1. J. REDMAN 
G. A. WINCHESTER-GOULD Captain of Hockey: N. C. DAVIDSON 

Captain of Cricket: Captain of — ‘a E. Guy 
G. A. WINCHESTER-GOULD Captain of Water Polo: 

M. B. Norval 

Captain of Athletics: I. J. REDMAN Vice-Captain of Rugby: 

Captain of Rugby: I. J. REDMAN C. A. VAN JAARSVELDT 

Captain of Hockey: R. J. L. BENNETT ig ge ee 

Chapel Prefect; M. R. JOHNSON Chapel Prefect: J. E. Guy 

Library Prefect: R. V. JACKSON Library Prefect: E. ADLARD 


Prize-Giving, 1964 


Prize-giving took place on Thursday, 3rd December, 1964, at 4 p-m. 
The Guest of Honour was Mr. Trevor Wright, General Manager of 
Rhodesia Railways, and Mrs. Wright presented the prizes. 


__Mr. G. W. A. Chubb, acting as Chairman of the Board of Governors 
in the absence of Mr. F. Bryce Hendrie, welcomed the large number of 
parents and visitors, which included the Regional Director of Education, 
Mr. H. Pegg, and the Chairman of the Heads of High Schools Association, 
Mr. E. C. Owen. He then called upon the Headmaster to give his Report, 
a transcript of which appears below:— 


“In a few hours from now the vast majority of those present will be 
dispersing to their homes for Christmas — very few of them, I imagine, 
with many regrets. It is always a heart-warming thought, this dispersal 
of a community to their families at a season of the year which belongs 
more than any other season to the family, but I should not like you to 
think it is altogether an easy exercise. To post 150 boys to Salisbury, 
another 100 to Zambia, others to Malawi and Durban and Cape Town 
and even to London and New Zealand — this is something that not only 
gives the Bursar a few more grey hairs each time it happens, but which 
also requires a major operation by what is known as public transport. 
Thus in welcoming as our guest this afternoon Mr. Trevor Wright, the 
man chiefly responsible for this operation, I am safe in the knowledge 
that he is probably the most popular man in the room — provided, of 
course, that he keeps the wheels turning for another 72 hours. Today 
it gives me great pleasure to welcome both him and Mrs. Wright, and 
to thank them for coming out to perform the honours at this prize-giving. 


I imagine that being manager of a large railway system is a good deal 
worse than being a headmaster: I don’t suppose anyone ever writes to 
him to say that the trains run on time or that the goods were delivered 
safely. And so I think it is appropriate to acknowledge on this occasion 
the happy liaison that exists between the railway administration and the 
schools in this difficult operation of moving large numbers of school- 
children six times a year. We have always found them extremely 
considerate and efficient, and indeed life would be very difficult were it 
not for their foresight and co-operation. 


It is now my duty to tell you something of the year that is past. 
In my last Report I told you that by some historical accident, 1963 
found us with a greatly diminished Upper Sixth, and I think it was 
nobody’s fault that its academic achievements were rather undistinguished. 
This year, however, we have had a particularly good Upper Sixth: they 
have been stimulating to teach and argumentative in discussion, and I use 
the word ‘argumentative’ in no sense of disparagement, since nothing 
sharpens the intellect so well as a healthy refusal to be led by the nose, 
and similar refusal to accept without demur other men’s opinions. 
Several of them have already collected good passes at ‘A’ and ‘S’ Level 
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and I expect them to have done well in the examinations that are now 
being concluded. 


It is perhaps unfortunate that the break-up of Federation has made 
the hunt for scholarships rather more difficult. The Southern Rhodesian 
Beit and Government scholarships are now denied to about a third of 
our boys through the accident of domicile, while those offered by 
organisations such as the Copper Companies are similarly restricted, for 
the most part, to the new race of Zambians. None the less I do not 
begrudge this diversity of nationalities within our community; rather I 
regard it as a source of strength and versatility and however much easier 
it would be to have uniformity in matters of scholarships, government 
grants-in-aid and travel arrangements, yet I feel we should be the poorer 
for it. Before leaving the subject of scholarships I must record our 
satisfaction at the news earlier this year that F. C. Holroyd had been 
elected to an open scholarship in Physics at Oxford — a very notable 
achievement. 


To deal more briefly with our ‘O’ Level results, I think we were 
very satisfied with them. I both dislike and distrust statistics of percentage 
passes, but this year, to allay a certain distrust of the new G.C.E. 
examination system in the eyes of the public, the Ministry published 
figures for the whole Federation, and we were able to draw very favourable 
comparisons between these figures and our own. 


We have recently taken steps to improve our academic organisation, 
the benefits of which will, I hope, be seen in next year’s Form II. I have 
long felt that the imposition of subject options at this level is educationally 
quite wrong, since one would like to see the full range of subjects not 
only offered but also taken by all boys up to ‘O’ Level. I believe that 
a stronger staffing position, in particular on the Science side, has now 
made this possible. 


Hitherto, and rather against our better judgment, we offered options 
between Geography and Latin, and between History and Biology. This 
meant that after Form II a boy might go through without any History 
and Geography in his education, and I am sure this was wrong, however 
much it was dictated by the necessities of specialisation later on in the 
Sixth Form. We still recognise that perhaps, only a third of our intake 
are capable of an ‘O’ Level pass in Latin; especially those, who come 
to us from Government primary schools and who have to start from 
scratch often find it beyond their powers, and when this is obvious I 
think it is only right that they should be allowed to shed it. But 
henceforward all boys, whether they are taking Latin or not, will be 
taught both History and Geography, and all boys will be taught Biology 
as well as Physics and Chemistry. We may not always insist that they 
sit these subjects at ‘O’ Level, but at least they will have had it as part 
of their general education and as a foundation for Sixth Form work. 
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ot should like to make one final point on the academic side, and this 
is On a national rather than a parochial plane. I am not quite sure how 
much I am allowed to comment on this, since final decisions have yet 
to be made at Government level: none the less I believe enough has 
appeared in the Press for me to make reference to what might be a far- 
reaching change in our educational system. 


_ Everyone knows that Sixth Forms are beastly expensive things, both 
in equipment but more especially in staffing. Even in the largest schools 
Sixth Form classes are often small and thoroughly uneconomic. This is 
not only a Rhodesian problem, as anyone who has read the Crowther 
Report on the situation in the United Kingdom can tell you. To show 
you what I mean, a recent United Kingdom survey showed that in four 
grammar schools, each with an enrolment of up to 600 schoolchildren 
in 12 ‘A’ Level subjects there were classes of six or less, and in 17 “a 
Level subjects there were classes of three or less — and these subjects 
included among others: physics, chemistry, botany, zoology and biology — 


in other words those subjects that are the most expensi i 
( sive to 
the most difficult to staff. i ae 


This, of course, is an economic rather than an educational problem, 
but as we all know only too well, the Ministry of Education can only do 


what the Treasury permits, and in the last analysis it all comes down 
on the wretched taxpayer. 


One answer is the formation of Sixth Form Colleges, where Sixth 
Formers would be congregated in economic units, and we have seen 
tentative moves in this direction over the past two or three years. But 
this, too, would be an expensive undertaking, in that they would 
presumably have to cater for large numbers of boarders. Moreover, the 
secondary schools would be deprived of their best staff, and I think there 
would also be attendant social problems. 


An alternative has now been proposed which in effect will mean 
that all secondary schools will lose their Upper Sixth Forms, by making 
‘M’ Level the ultimate in secondary education. This would qualify 
school-leavers for entry to South African universities, where the vast 
majority of would-be graduates still proceed, while at the University 
College in Salisbury it would imply a change in the degree structure 
whereby a four-year course from ‘M’ Level would supplant the present 
three-year course from ‘A’ Level. Moreover it would mean, by logical 
deduction, that Rhodesian school-leavers would be denied admission to 
Overseas universities unless they had had some preliminary course at either 
the local or a South African university. 


It is, as I have said, perhaps too early to pass judgment on this 
proposal, but frankly I view it with the greatest suspicion and alarm. 
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From academic considerations the ‘A’ Level courses, however expensive 
they may be, provide a stimulus for both staff and boys that works its 
way downwards throughout the whole academic organisation of a school. 
From other considerations — and these are perhaps even more pertinent 
— my view of a school without its Upper Sixth is the same as of a body 
without a head. The whole direction of a school, the leadership not 
only of prefects but of intellectual and athletic and extra-mural affairs, 
comes from the Upper Sixth. This is not to say that those whose abilities 
fall short of this level do not contribute valuably; but that the two 
elements are complementary, and that without either one a school would 
be greatly impoverished. 


I would only add to this expression of opinion the hope that I am 
making a premature judgment, and that economics will not dictate such 
a course. Moreover, I believe that the private schools such as ourselves 
will never, if it is within their power, make this surrender, much as we 
may dislike being different from the educational system as a whole. 
Until such time as the matter is resolved we have decided to continue 
with our ‘M’ Level class, which curiously enough was the one that we 
found uneconomic and difficult to integrate into our organisation. It can, 
I believe, fulfil a useful function for those who find ‘A’ Levels unsuited 
to their talents, and I don’t think there should be any intellectual snobbery 
about this: yet I remain convinced that the boy who is going forward to 
a good degree at any university is better equipped by ‘A’ Level entry for 
the kind of work that a university ought to expect from its undergraduates. 


In matters of material development the most significant event has been 
the completion of the new Sanatorium, which we moved into for the first 
time this term. One should always view new buildings rather cautiously 
until they have been used for some time, since it is only then that one 
knows from use how successful they are. I would hasten to add that this 
is in no sense a criticism of the architectural profession, but rather a 
statement of the peculiar needs of schools and the difficulties of anticipating 
what will be wanted in a variety of situations. The new Sanatorium is, 
I believe, not only a very great improvement on what served us before, 
but also very successfully designed. I only hope it will not prove too 
popular with those who seek to recuperate from the rigours of school life. 


At the same time we have sought — and are still seeking — to 
improve some of the amenities in the boarding houses. We have been 
very full this year and expect another slight increase in the enrolment 
next term. This always places something of a strain on things like study 
accommodation, which we are striving to relieve by a variety of minor 
works in the coming holidays and throughout next year. I am only sorry 
that we cannot find room for more in 1965, but I think it right that we 
should resist the temptation to expand in numbers at the expense of 
amenities for those who are here. 


1] 


The sportsmen will forgive me if I pass over their achievements in 
the year that has past, which in this respect has been a successful one. 
I would, however, make mention of something that I have not had 
occasion to do before in my term of office, namely the staff — and this 
is not altogether without a tinge of sadness. 


Two of our longest-serving members leave us at the end of this year 
for well-earned retirement: the first of these is indeed our oldest inhabitant, 
namely Mr. Alec Wright, who has been our estate manager since before 
the school opened. His long experience of mining made him more than 
usually useful in the difficult business of converting a derelict mine into a 
thriving school, and I know of no better man in a crisis — of which I 
may say there have been a good many in our history — and he has always 
been ready at all times and seasons to turn his experience to make things 
work when they went wrong. 


__ When I said two of our members I should have said three, since his 
wife, who has been Headmaster’s Secretary for an equivalent period, 
leaves with him. Both of them, in their different capacities, have played 
a very real part in the development of Falcon, and we wish them both 
a long and happy retirement wherever they may choose to settle. 


On the teaching side we also lose one who I hope will forgive me if 
I call him the Grand Old Man of the staff, although he is still as young 
in heart as ever. Before he came to us Mr. L. M. Dugmore had been a 
distinguished headmaster of Kimberley Boys’ High School, and if at that 
time he thought the change would be restful I’m afraid he has been sadly 
disillusioned. He has been in charge of our Chemistry Department for 
a good many years, but I believe that even more important has been the 
role he has played as an elder statesman to countless boys and less 
experienced members of staff, in which he has always exercised wisdom 
and infinite patience. To him and to Mrs. Dugmore we would express 
our gratitude and good wishes for their future, and I hope they know 
they will always be welcome among Falcons past, present and future. 


Finally, I would be failing in my duty if I did not add something 
for those who are leaving. At this time of year it is incumbent upon 
headmasters to say a few words of wisdom about the trials and tribulations 
that await school-leavers. This usually takes the form of warnings that 
they must work much harder than their forebears, that life is ever more 
competitive, and sometimes even that perhaps they ought to emigrate. 
I hope I shall not be thrown out of the Headmaster’s Club if I say that 
I think they deserve something less depressing. 


I would not deny that life is difficult, but I cannot recall when it was 
ever easy. I know that this is a time for greatness in national life, but 
I cannot believe that the quality of the younger generation is in any 
sense inferior to our own. One might with some justice say that we have 
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made a hash of things; at least let us allow them the privilege of making 
their own mistakes. 


I hope that if they have learnt nothing else, they have learnt the true 
meaning of independence, and by this of course I mean independence of 
spirit and of judgment. I hope that they will have learnt that independence 
means two things: courage in forming and holding one’s own judgments 
and not borrowing them from other men; and tolerance of views other 
than one’s own. It seems to me that once tolerance ceases, independence 
flies out of the window, and that this is the greatest danger that they face 
in the world to which they go. I hope they will never confuse the sense 
of national independence — that refusal to be pushed around which is 
wholly admirable — with that narrow kind of patriotism which pushes 
other men around because they have different views. 


Lastly, I should like to thank them for the part they have played here 
— not just the College and House Prefects, whose contributions has been 
more easy to calculate, but the ordinary and the eccentric, the long and 
the short and the tall, who have made their school careers interesting to 
us and, I hope, profitable to themselves, and who leave with our very best 
wishes for their future.” 


Mr. Trevor Wright, in a short and amusing address, spoke of the 
needs of management in industry and commerce, and the recognition by 
large organisations of the fact that, to provide suitable managerial material, 
they must “grow their own timber”, There were recognised technical 
skills required of a manager, not the least of which was the skill in inter- 
personnel relationships in working through and with people. This was a 
complex business involving many difficult matters to do with human 
motivation, human attitudes, human aspirations and the like. Boys at 
school would have seen how some captains had a greater capacity than 
others for getting the best out of their teams; this was a skill that could be 
taught, and indeed it had to be if a manager was to do his work efficiently. 


Mr. Wright went on to outline the active Executive Development 
Programmes of organisations such as Rhodesia Railways, in which it was 
their intention to appraise sources of manpower, selecting those who showed 
promise of filling higher posts and ensuring that such persons were given 
the necessary training and opportunities to acquire the appropriate skills. 
He added that he made no apology for what might sound like a recruiting 
drive, and if he had made any boy feel that he might have a General 
Manager’s green flag and whistle in his knapsack, then he would have 
fulfilled his purpose. 


Mrs. Wright then presented the prizes, and the Headmaster concluded 
the proceedings by announcing the School Officers for 1965. Details of 
these, and of the prize-winners, are given elsewhere. 
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Prize List, 1964 


I: Form Prize, M. J. Wadsworth; Good Work Prizes, M. D. Cohier, M. C. Good 
and R. H. Schley. 


II: Form Prizes, C. W. Adams and J. P. Haile; Good Work Prizes, J. S. Hesom, 
R. R. Keay and D. J. Walker. 


III: Form Prize, D. 3. Henman; Good Work Prizes, A. J. Crosbie and T. P. 
Spotswood. 


IVC: Good Work Prize, J. B. Lamb. 


IV: English, R. E. M. Roseveare; History, R. E. M. Roseveare; French, R. E. M. 
Roseveare; Latin, R. E. M. Roseveare; Mathematics, R. E. M. Roseveare; Geography, 


B. R. Gallow; Physics, J. C. Miller; Chemistry, J. C. Miller; Biol ield; 
Good Work Prize, G.M. Dunn. © freon, River 


é - English and Geography, G. A. Winchester-Gould; Mathematics, R. J. H. 
oulter. 


_ Lower VI: Arts, S. J. Wilson; Mathematics and Science, I. B. Law; Special 
Prizes, I. J. Redman, D. C. Smith and C. A. van Jaarsyeldt. 


Upper VI: English, R. V. Jackson; History, R. V. Jackson and R. G. Adams; 
Economics, J. G. Glen; French, R. V. Jackson; Geography, J. G. Glen; Pure 
Mathematics, R. G. Adams; Applied Mathematics, J. A. Simkin; Chemistry, R. N. 
Goode and J. A. Simkin; Physics, J. A. Simkin and C. G. Jamieson; Biology, C. G. 
Jamieson and R. G. Lloyd; Special Prize for Physics and Mathematics, R. N. Goode. 


Special Prizes: Junior Music, J. B. Macaulay; Senior Music, H. Bean; Instru- 


mental, T. W. Shannon; Junior Reading, M. J. Ward: i i 
Winds oe : g ard; Senior Reading, G. A. 


Prizes for outstanding service to School Societies, R. V. Jackson and R. G. 
Adams; Governor’s Trophy (for Notable Service), R. J. H. Coulter; Greaves’ 
Trophy (for Leadership), D. R. Maggs; Headmaster’s Prize, R. J. L. Bennett. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


R. G. ADAMS has been elected t D hip i i 
Cuilhets eeeL ected to a Demyship in Modern Studies at Magdalen 


F. C. HOLROYD has been elected t oO ip i i 
ie Coat Gch meee, o an Open Scholarship in Physics at 


R. V. JACKSON has been elected t O ip i i 
St. Bamana Hall Ovteed ed to an Open Scholarship in History at 


F. S. GOLDSTEIN has been elected as a Rhodesian Rhodes’ Scholar. He will 
also be going to St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 


aes G. ADAMS has been awarded a Rhodesian Government Scholarship to 


FALCON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1965 
Major Scholarship: 
J. PITKIN (St. John’s Preparatory School, Salisbury). 


African Associated Mines Closed Scholarship: 
A. WALKER (Shabani Primary School). 


Minor Scholarship: 
M. D. COHLER (Falcon College). 
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Examination Results, 1964 


G.C.E. “S” LEVEL 
R. G. Adams (English); R. N. Goode (Chemistry, Maths.); R. V. Jackson (History 
with Distinction, English with Distinction); J. A. Simkin (Chemistry, Physics). 


G.C.E. “A” LEVEL 


R. G. Adams (Pure and Applied Maths., English, History); P. H. Canter 
(Chemistry, Geography); D. A. Childs-Ciarke (Chemistry, Geography); B. C. Ellis 
(Economics, History); P. R. Fenner (Economics, English); G. E. C. Gane (Chemistry, 
Physics); J. C. Glen (Economics, Geography); R. N. Goode (Pure and Applied Maths., 
Chemistry, Physics); A. J. W. Hill (Economics, Physics, Geography); R. V. Jackson 
(English, French, History); C. G. Jamieson (Biology, Chemistry, Physics); N. C. B. 
Laing (Biology, Geography); R. G. Lloyd (Chemistry); R. M. Phillips (Pure and 
Applied Maths.); A. T. Redfern (Pure and Applied Maths., Chemistry); M. J. V. 
Samuels (Geography); J. A. Simkin (Pure and Applied Maths., Chemistry, Physics), 
D. J. Wenborn (Economics). 

The following from the Lower VI also obtained “A” level passes: 

G. J. Carr (Geography); L. A. G. Cawood (Mathematics); R. C. Kennaugh 
(Chemistry, Physics); B. L. A. Molk (Physics); D. W. Stewart (Mathematics). 


“M” LEVEL 


R. J. H. Coulter (English, Maths.); J. G. C. Donaldson (Maths., History); 
J. M. P. Howat (English, Maths., Geography, Physics with Chemistry); D. A. Rixom 
(English, French, Maths., Physics with Chemistry); G. A. Winchester-Gould (English, 
French, History, Geography). 


G.C.E. “O” LEVEL 
10 Passes: G. M. Dunn. 


9 Passes: S. L. Field; D. L. J. Lawrence; J. C. Miller; J. D. Moubray; R. E. M. 
Roseveare; T. G. Schley; C. W. van Wyk; B. H. Wells. 


8 Passes: D. M. Hirsch; A. James; R. Vermeulen; R. N. Wiley. 
7 Passes: N. R. Barnes; M. R. Eliman; P. L. Graylin; B. D. Peacefull. 


6 Passes: B. R. Gallow; J. S. Kennedy; F. A. Laing; J. A. B. Marshall; R. K. 
Palmer; A. R. Redman; H. L. P. von Maltzahn; J. D. Wells; C. J. Hallamore. 


5 Passes: R. J. G. Calder; S. C. Cumming; N. C. Davidson; T. R. C. Hill; 
A. L. Hodges; J. R. Hutchison; N. C. T. Lang; A. R. McKinlay; A. H. Phillips; 
N. D. Rixom; J. A. Fletcher; G. N. H. Robinson; G. S. Towers. 


4 Passes: D. R. St. J. Beresford; J. P. Brown; S. D. Charlton; P. G. Farmer; 
M. A. Fawssett; D. W. T. Hastings; J. B. Lamb; M. J. D. Owens; C. J. Parsonson; 
A. Schnabl; R. A. F. Schélvinck; B. C. A. Spencer; V. L. Thomas; D. R. Webber. 

3 Passes: J. M. Allwright; K. S. Cowen; D. M. Duff; E. R. Fick; T. E. A. 
Hawkins; S. J. Holdsworth; B. C. Hopking; G. N. Hunt; M. G. M. Martin; 
R. L. W. Scott; M. G. Taylor; R. A. Voss; L. B. Widdicombe. 

2 Passes: P. F. Church; P. R. Condy; R. H. Downey; N. J. Finneron; I. F. 
Kind; J. B. M. Martin; N. B. Pitt; D. K. Seed; P. J. Stern; B. D. Wilson; L. D. C. 
Young. 

1 Pass: D. S. Clark; I. H. Gray; R. J. Hay; J. F. Robson; K. A. M. Simpson; 
C. 8S. Small; D. A. Smith; C. J. Vaughan. 

Supplementary Passes: N. D. V. Palmer (3); J. E. van der Meulen (3); M. J. V. 
Samuels (2); A. L. A. Bond (1); R. C. S. Webb (1). 

Note: passes at previous examination sessions have been included in the total of 
passes obtained. 
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Chapel Notes 


During the last two terms of 1964, we have had the benefit of a wide 
variety of visiting preachers at the 9.15 Sunday morning service. The 
Bishop of Matabeleland, the Dean of Bulawayo, the Headmaster of St. 
Stephen’s College, the Principal of Luveve Training College, the Revd. 
J. Manod Williams, the Revd. J. B. Hawkridge, the Revd. G. Burroughs 
and the Revd. J. Womersley have all given generously of their time to 
visit us. In addition to the Headmaster and the Chaplain, the following 
members of staff have also preached on Sundays: Mr. L. M. Dugmore, 
Mr. D. A. E. Hunt and Mr. P. H. L. Hart. 

In September, over forty boys began preparation for Confirmation 
into the Anglican, Presbyterian, Congregationalist and Methodist Churches. 

The Baptisms of David Mark Cameron Taylor and Susan Lee Steyn 
took place in the Chapel during the second term. 

The Carol Service took place earlier than usual this year, on Advent 
Sunday in fact, owing to the early end of term. The form of the service 
was modified to allow for the presentation of the Advent message as well 
as that of Christmas. During the previous week, Mr. Hart had produced 
an Advent Play on the birth of John the Baptist, which was acted 
entirely by members of the first form. 

On Wednesday evenings during the third term several “Fact and 
Faith” films, two films on the lives of John the Baptist and John Wesley, 
and one on the work of the Mission to Lepers were shown in the Chapel. 
These were extremely well attended. 

One or two developments have taken place recently in the Sunday 
morning Holy Communion and, to judge from attendances, this service 
seems to be coming increasingly popular with the boys. The Chaplain is 
now assisted by a sub-deacon and server, and at the Offertory the wafers 
and wine are brought up from the back of the Chapel by two boys from a 
different house each week. These changes are designed to emphasise 
the corporate nature of our worship. It is something in which we all 
have a part to play, not simply a performance by the priest which we 
all listen to or watch. During the second term the new Chapel Service 
Books arrived and were promptly put into use. They have proved a 
great help in achieving the sense of corporate worship mentioned above. 

Finally a word of thanks to all who have given such valuable 
voluntary help in the various departments of Chapel life: to the Chapel 
Prefect, the servers, the sacristans and the film projectionists. 


DGS. 


Advent and Christmas Carol Service 


On the evening of Advent Sunday, 29th November, the service of the 
Nine Lessons and the Nine Carols was held in the Chapel. 

Traditionally, it began with the augmented choir entering in procession 
down the centre aisle to the first verse of Once in Royal David’s City, 
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splendidly sung as a solo by J. Roberts. Then the choir joined in and 
finally the whole College, and a very memorable service was under way. 


The hymns, in the singing of which the congregation joined in most 
heart-warming fashion, included most of the old Advent and Christmas 
favourites — On Jordan’s Bank; Hark a Thrilling Voice is Sounding; Lo, 
He comes with Clouds Descending; Come, Thou Long-expected Jesus; 
The First Noel; While Shepherds Watched their Flocks by Night; Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing and finally, as a tremendously uplifting climax of 
communal worship, Adeste Fideles. 


The nine lessons, starting with Isaiah’s prophecy of the coming of 
Christ, took us through the well-known and well-loved Advent and 
Christmas stories once again. We heard St. Luke’s account of the prophecy 
of Zacharias at St. John the Baptist’s circumcision, and St. Mark’s account 
of John’s ministry; Gabriel’s announcement to Mary, and the birth of 
Jesus in Bethlehem; the pilgrimage of the shepherds and the adoration of 
the Magi; and finally, St. John’s summing up of the significance of 
Christ’s coming among us — all read with great feeling and sincerity by 
representatives drawn throughout the College from Form I to the 
Headmaster. 


From the choir, augmented for the occasion by tenors and altos and 
conducted by the Director of Music, we heard a pleasing selection of carols, 
some well-known and well-liked, some little-known but equally charming. 
There was Remember, O thou Man, from the early seventeenth century by 
Thomas Ravenscroft; that stirring plea, O Come, O Come, Emmanuel, 
followed immediately by the German chorale Joy to the World; the 
delightful Basque carol Gabriel’s Message and See amid the Winter’s Snow, 
arranged by David Wilcocks, both of which featured solos by J. Roberts 
and R. V. Jackson; the ever-popular early English Myn Lyking, arranged 
by R. R. Terry: We Three Kings, in which the solos were sung by P. R. 
Fenner, G. E. C. Gane and R. V. Jackson; and as a final contribution, 
Torches, a stirring carol by John Joubert. The accompanist was Mr. Hart. 


This inspiring service was brought to a close by the reading of the 
Collect for Christmas Eve by the Bishop of Matabeleland, the Rt. Revd. 
Kenneth Skelton, who also pronounced the Blessing. 


The Lessons: 


Isaiah 40 wv. 1-5 — Reader: M.C. Good (Form 1). 

Isaiah 40 vv. 9-11 — Reader: M. J. Ward (Form I1). 

St. Luke 1 vv. 68-79 — Reader: D. J. Henman (Form III). 

St. Mark I wy. 1-8 — Reader: R..E. M. Roseveare (Form IV). 

. Luke 1 wv. 26-33, 38 — Reader: G. A. Winchester-Gould (Form V). 
St. Luke 2 wv. 1-7 — Reader: R. G. Adams (Form V1). 

St. Luke 2 vv. 8-16 — Reader: R. J. L. Bennett (Head Prefect). 

St. Matthew 2 vy. 1-11 — Reader: Mr. L. M. Dugmore 

(Member of Staff). 


W.E.A. 
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. John 1 vv. 1-14 — Reader: The Headmaster. 


sD 


Mr. L. M. Dugmore 


Mr. L. M. Dugmore was born near Grahamstown, and educated at 
Graeme College and Rhodes University, where he played for the Ist 
Rugby XV and the Ist Cricket XI, and toured with the Rugby Currie 
Cup Team, At Rhodes he studied Chemistry under the famous historian 
and chemist, Sir George Cory, and graduated in Physics and Chemistry, 
Class I. He took the M.Sc., Class I, in Physical Chemistry at Natal 
University, and here too, he played for the University Ist XV. His 
fellow student and close friend was Alan Paton, author of Cry, the 
Beloved Country. 


He subsequently taught at Grey High School, Port Elizabeth, and 
was elected captain of the Crusader Rugby Club. He returned to Rhodes 
as lecturer in Chemistry. After a spell in Britain, where he studied 
education under Sir Percy Nunn at London University, he returned to 
South Africa and became Senior Science Master at Queen’s College, 
Queenstown. From 1942 to 1957 he was Headmaster of the Kimberley 
Boys’ High School, where he was closely associated with the School’s 
considerable expansion, and where his name will long be remembered. 
He came to Falcon in 1958, when the School was only five years old, 
to take charge of the Science Department. Among his many other contribu- 
tions was the fathering of the Mylne Society, which had its Hundreth 
Meeting last year. An appreciation appears elsewhere. 


“The Falcon” 


With effect from this year, The Falcon will be published once annually. 
Letters, suggestions and contributions should be sent not later than the 
end of November, and should be addressed to The Editor, D. A. E. Hunt, 
Falcon College. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


We acknowledge, with thanks, receipt of the following, with apologies for 
any omissions: 


The Acropolis; The Andrean; The Arundel School Magazine; The Baines 
School Magazine; The Borderer; The Chisipite School Magazine; The Durban 
High School Magazine; Gifford Technical High School Magazine; The Guinea Fowl 
Magazine; The Haileyburian and I.C.S. Chronicle; The Hillsidian; The Kearnsey 
College Chronicle; The Mallian; The Malvernian; The Miltonian; The Northlea 
School Magazine; The Oriel Record; Patrol; The Prince Edward School Magazine; 
The Redwing; The Springvale School Magazine; The St. George's College 
Magazine; The St. Paul’s School (Darjeeling) Magazine; The Thistle; The 
Whitestonian; The Winstonian; The Yorkist. 
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“LL.M.” 
FALCON COLLEGE, 1958 - 1964 


It is perhaps difficult for us to remember that Mr. L. M. Dugmore had already 
enjoyed a distinguished career before he came to Falcon — a career which (as 
outlined elsewhere in this issue) may well surprise the younger members of the 
School. That we should forget these distinctions and think of him only as a member 
of the Falcon community is in itself a tribute to his complete self-indentification with 
the College. He might fairly have regarded his time here as a period of semi- 
retirement and of useful but unexacting labour. Instead, he brought the wisdom 
of his experience and the zest of the pioneer to a growing school. 


His contribution is hard to calculate and quite beyond the terms of cold print. 
He established the Chemistry Department and fathered the Mylne Society, seeing 
it through its century of meetings. He was an ardent follower of many sporting 
and cultural activities in the School, and a regular supporter of the Chapel. But 
above all, if a schoolmaster’s assessment is measured — as it should be — by his 
devotion to the interests of those in his charge, then L. M. must rank high among 
those who have served Falcon. His experience, wisdom, warm-hearted sympathy 
and splendid wit will be much missed by us all, boys and colleagues alike. To him 
and his wife we extend our best wishes for their retirement. 


: Robal Studios. 


THE COLLEGE PREFECTS, 1964 
Standing (left to right): A. yj. W. Hill, J. H. Abegg, D. R. Maggs, G. A. Winchester-Gould, 
M. R. Johnson. 
Seated (left to right): P. A. M. Clark, R. J. L. Bennett (Head of School), The Headmaster, 
T. M. Johnson, R. J. L. Coulter. 


Library Notes 


Library Prefect: R. V. JACKSON. 
Assistant Librarians: 


R. C. Kennaucu, D. C. Smiru, B. C. Extis, C. W. Apams, P. G. Dawe, 
A. James, D. O. KAurMan, N. D. V. PALMER, D. A. SMitH, D. J. WALKER, 
T. G. WRIGHT. 


In the course of the second and third terms, the old boot-lockers 
in the General Library were replaced by new shelves made in the school 
workshops, with the result that this room is now worthy of the books it 
contains, Other recent amenities include two table lamps in the General 
Library and another four in the Reference Library. Specially engraved 
headings and shelf guides now signpost the way to the various sections, 
which (in the case of the General Library) are now arranged in numerical 
order round the walls. 

Boys will find it worthwhile to get to know the general scheme 
of the Dewey system of classification. It will take only a few minutes 
and will stand them in good stead when they explore their Public 
Libraries at home. This decimal system, which is standard and world-wide, 
enables a reader to find his way directly to the section he requires. 

A few loyal and hard-working librarians have done a lot of stamp- 
collecting and card-playing, and to them the school should be very 
grateful. But a great deal remains to be done with the card-indexes — 
unspectacular donkey-work for the most part, but essential for the efficient 
running of the library. 

While the Reference Library continues to be well used and properly 
used, the General Library — despite all the improvements — is still very 
poorly patronised. The main reason is, of course, the strong bond that 
attaches boys to their House Libraries. However, I hope more readers 
will come to the General Library to find out if there are any authors other 
than Fleming. 

I would like to thank the Headmaster and the Bursar very much for 
their helpfulness during my term of locum tenens — the Headmaster for 
meeting my requests so readily, and the Bursar for implementing them 
so promptly, from the largest label to the smallest screw. sueea rs 

-H.L.H. 


Music Notes 


During the second and third terms of the year the musical activity of 
the school has been directed to building up rather than to performance. 
We have, at long last, managed to start string classes, though these had 
an interrupted beginning, when Mr. Thorne, a brilliant teacher, decided 
to return to England. However, we were exceptionally fortunate in 
enlisting the services of Dr. F. Lewy, who has done excellent work with 
the two classes — so much so that we have great hopes of starting a school 
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and Altos provided a musical void. At least two members had lost their 
voices at this crucial time, and no amount of pampering with cough-drops 
and home remedies was really successful as a treatment. 

B. C. Ellis provided the final piano solo of the evening. Schubert’s 
Impromptu in A Flat, which he chose, is a difficult work to perform in 
public. It is highly repetitive, but the variations within the repetitions have 
caused many a great artist to come unstuck. Overall, Ellis provided some 
accomplished playing. 

The climax of the evening was the final item, sung by the Upper Sixth. 
They sang a series of sea-shanties, which nearly raised the ceiling, and 
soon had the audience singing their heads off. After numerous encores 


everyone was finally persuaded that a most enjoyable concert had come 
to its close. 


No description of such an event is com 
to Mr. McAdam, for all the 
these memorable occasions. 


plete without a word of praise 
patience and sheer hard work he puts into 


PCS, 
Programme 


1. Piano Duet (Mr. P. H. L. Hart 
and Mr. N. D. McAdam)................ Capriol Suite — Peter Warlock 


Basse Danse; Pavane; Pieds-en-l’air: 
Mattachins 


a a Hark, hark, the lark — Schubert 
O Mistress mine — XVI Century 
When that I was a little tiny boy 
— XVI Century 

3. Piano (T. G, Wright) won. Bagatelle in D Major — Beethoven 

4. Violin (T. W. Shannon) ............... Polacca — J. S. Bach 


The Rakes of Mallow — Irish Trad. 
5. Songs (Forms IA and JB) ......... Au clair de la lune — French Trad. 


Il était une bergére — French Trad. 
La mistenlaire — French Trad. 
Sweet Kitty Clover — Old English 
Happiness — Schubert 

Green grow the leaves — Traditional 


The dashing white sergeant—Scottish 
6. Piano (J. B. Macaulay) 00... Le soir — Gliére 


Allegro moderato — W. F. Bach 
7. Songs (R. V. Jackson) veccccccoon Hope the Hornblower—John Ireland 
How blest is the lover—Old English 
8. Piano (H. Bean) cocicsiennnrsenn Adagio from the Pathétique Sonata 
—Beethoven 


: Mouvement Perpetuel — Poulenc 
9. Part Songs (The Staff Singers) ...... Since first I saw your face — Ford 
Brightly dawns our wedding day — 
} : Sullivan 
TO. Plame (B.C. Bg) ocicciincssssnnss Impromptu in A Flat — Schubert 
11. Sea Shanties (Upper Sixth) 


tO 


. Songs (J. Roberts) 
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Films 


Projectionist: M. R. JOHNSON. 
Assistants: C. R. H. CouLTer and J. S. KENNEDY. 

At the beginning of the year, William Holden was planning to build 
a BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER Kwat, while Ian Carmichael was attempting 
to make Bic Money. James Stewart found that there was No HigHwAy 
IN THE SKY, while trying to Decoy the Outsiprr. However, John Gregson 
had more success in fighting the BATTLE OF THE RIVER PLATE. We had 
difficulty in saving the VANISHING PrarRiE. In the meantime, the Fast 
Lapy, believing It’s ONLY Money that really counts, found herself on the 
WronG ARM OF THE LAw. Admirers of the F.B.I. Cope 98 wished that 
they could go ON THE BEAT, rather than visit COMMANCHE TERRITORY or 
join the BENGAL BRIGADE. 

I apologise to the College for my failure to gain co-operation from 
African Consolidated Films, but am assured that all will be well in 1965, 
following Mr. Taylor’s visit to their Salisbury Depot these holidays. 

M.R.J. 


Falcon College Cadet Corps 


“J” Coy. 12 (c) Battalion The Royal Rhodesia Regiment 
Officer Commanding: CaptT. E. J. MARAIS. 
Quartermaster: LT. J. M. RICHARDSON. 

This is a memorable year in the history of the Corps as Cadet 
2nd/Lieuts. were appointed for the first time. Messrs. G. A. Winchester- 
Gould, H. L. P. Von Maltzahn and R. J. H. Coulter are to be commended 
on the fine example they set for those who are to follow in the imprints 
of their shining boots. 

At the Annual General Inspection in August, the Inspecting Officer, 
Brig. R. A. G. Prentice, O.B.E., made special mention of the smart and 
soldierly performance of “J” Company at the Ceremonial Parade to 
celebrate the Birthday of Her Majesty the Queen. After the Inspection 
he visited the various platoons undergoing their normal training. 

A map-reading exercise was arranged for No. 1 Platoon at the 
end of the second term. The memory of the delectable rations provided 
for this outing will remain long after it is forgotten that all sections 
reported in on time after a nine mile march over broken ground. Mr. 
D. Tredgold is to be thanked for allowing the Unit to use Willoughby’s 
Ranch for the exercise. 

Twenty-two cadets passed the Certificate “A” Part II examination held 
in the third term. These results are very satisfactory when one considers 
that “J” Company consists of three platoons, of which only one was 
entered for the examination. 

The 1965 Cadet Year will see the Unit up to strength in Officers, as 
Messrs. M. Carson and A. Ward, who are joining the staff next year, will 
be commissioned. We are thus justifiably hopeful of even better results 
next year. 

E.J.M. 
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PHoro: P.R.B.S. 


The Cadet Corps: Annual Inspection. 


GHPTS. i.e 


and Guitars 
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PHoros: R.C.K 


The School Dance 


Time: 7.00 p.m. Pandemonium and horror sweep the College. 
Seniors chew their nails frantically. All wonder what has happened to the 
partners. 7.30 pm. The gloom deepens. 8.00 p.m. News arrives that 
the bus is outside the College gates, broken down. A stampede develops. 
The visitors, walking down the road, are overwhelmed in the rush. 


After a delayed dinner, the Dance began. The Hall, effectively 
decorated under the guidance of Mrs. Fletcher, lent the occasion the 
right atmosphere. All hurled themselves onto the floor with rare abandon, 
Staff included, with the exception of the Head of School, who retired to 
man the bar. Only three people (all from the same House) seemed not 
to be enjoying themselves; namely the College Prefect who won a prize 
for not smiling throughout an entire dance; the cricketer who was selected 
to take the floor second during a snowball and found himself unable to 
manage the required step; and the prefect who, dissatisfied with the 
type of music being played, had hopes—rapidly dashed—of demonstrating 
the school’s collection of records of Beethoven’s symphonies in the Music 
School to his partner. An enjoyable evening was prolonged by the late 
arrival of the replacement bus, but at 11.30 the partners left safely. 


Our thanks for a most successful dance go to Mrs. Fletcher and her 
helpers for the decor; Mr. Taylor and the Committee for organising 
the Dance; the Kitchen Staff for all the hard work put into preparing 
dinner; the band for their excellent music; the Headmaster, and the 
Headmistresses of the schools which provided the partners; the bus company 
for their slowness to send out another vehicle; and, last but very much 
not least, the girls themselves. RILB 


Variety Concert 


“Pumile lapha Bushtick!” The first line of the war-cry issued from 
the throats of 340 boys as the curtain ran down at the end of the 1964 
Variety Concert. Enthusiastic, exuberant and excited. A great success. 
Everyone — staff, boys and visitors — was proud to be associated with the 
performance and to be able to say: “Mena puma lapha Bushtick!” 


Admirably compéred by an impeccable Tim Johnson and, in contrast, 
light-blue, dishevelled “Humph” Coulter, the show slid through an 
amazing number of items in what seemed a very short time. Variety at 
its best. 


Even before the School Band opened the proceedings with In the 
Mood the audience was buzzing expectantly. By tradition this concert is 
thoroughly enjoyable and they were not disappointed. The mood lasted all 
evening. 
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There were the short sketches... . 


“Has anybody here seen Rushmere?” from Dawes — who came in 
later to court Julie while she was busy doing the washing; Henman 
introduced us to fashions through the ages, these being modelled by Bower: 
Carr lost his appetite; a waiter toppled over, dead; Hill’s ears came in 
for a good, effective rub-down: and there were others. 


and the long ones.... 


“Ace Logan” Charlton in Times Square interviewed famous Falcon 
people (historian Cannon, window-cleaner Jones, jazzman Oscar Cameron 
Magoobeck, long-distance runner Hart and Baron Ludwig) and also 
world-wide personalities (Brigitte, Cassius, Satchmo and Kenneth) with the 
able help of Gane, Barnes and Roseveare. We met the Bedbugs, a top pop 
group from Jersey-side (near Cairo?) on tour in the US. “Fred” Pye, 
“Alfie” Fawssett and ‘“?” Donaldson, undeterred by the loss of Wilfred 
who disastrously met a bus, bewailed the loss of their fourth rhythm violin. 
The “Dronkies”, led by Charlton, showed how one fitted six feet in one 
bed and counted four. Not difficult after removing the bottles from 16 
corks and pouring the sink down the whisky in a glass. Which he drank. 


music . . 


A piano solo by Bean (taking one number to warm up?) served to 
illustrate, as he swung effortlessly from one tune to the next, his great 
talent. The odd rumble from the audience didn’t even perturb him while 
he encored his polished performance. The Band appeared for a second 
time and, to shouts and cheers, emulated the Beatles — or was it Bedbugs? 


. and songs... . 


The George Grey prefects continued their previous years’ saga of 
the amorous adventures of the forlorn Falcon schoolboy Casanova-plus 
to the tune of Old Smoky. The visiting St. Andrew’s hockey team, having 
been given very little notice, competently entertained us with their frustrated 
attempts to Get to Heaven. The College Prefects described the approach of 
a topless (silk pyjama) round the mountain in a naval uniform .. . and 
encored with a mimed John Brown’s Baby. Last, but not least, the Staff 
Singers presented a “nutshell review” of the past term, highlighting the 
dance, the Printing Club, departing members and cars, cars, cars. (Anybody 
seen a large green jersey?) 


... each with its own flavour and style. 


No wonder, when Kennaugh, who had professionally taped almost 
the complete show and added a commentary in the process, interviewed 
some members of the audience afterwards, there were comments such as 
these: “Quite magnificent!” “Thoroughly enjoyable!” “Great value!” And 
there are no prizes for identifying the persons uttering these statements! 

“Puma lapha Bushtick?” Yeah, yeah, yeah! 


IMR. 
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House Notes 
Tredgold House 


Housemaster: J. W. VAN hig Esa. 
House Tutor: G. G. Woop, Esq. 
Heads of House: C. G. Jamieson, J. H. ABEGG. a 
Prefects: G. A. WINCHESTER-GOULD (College Prefect), J. A. SIMKIN, 
I. B. Law, R. V. Jackson, G. J. Carr. ‘ 
Brrr! 30°F. But the cold did not bother us. At least we — 
been provided with a new, coal-fired, fuseless hot-water — oe 
lockers have been built in both ie the oo . eae : : 
iven 65 new metal chairs. ur desire for a 
ae fies satisfied when we obtained two, a. nd each reno — 
till have no - 
These proved very popular, but, as we s ee 
our work-rooms, hours of play had to be res ‘ 
ee as to the time when we shall have increased study accom- 
modation, especially as we shall have more Sixth formers next en 
The House spent many afternoons and weekends this year gar pe 
Minor improvements were made ering <3 — ene Hi Lomi en 
another attempt was made to establish a lawn behind aa 
i in levelli P d within a few weeks o 
work was involved in levelling the area, an fe see 
ing, the lawn was flourishing. let us hope that this time 1 es. 
Pr addition. the paths round the House have been made up with granite 
ne i sses. Our notable 
On the games side, we have had our successes. O 
achievements a the winning of ap ri <ollgge a. le 
i competitions, We had hig opes 0 : 
ae wien we were leading 2-0 two minutes a rae begs 
opponents equalised and beat us in extra time. N. er eet vetie 
be congratulated on being selected to play for the odes aoe 
Hockey side. We must be the first House in the country to provide 
i i t a . . . 
Nufye a aioe played our full share in the clubs and oer 
school, providing officers for the Mylne, Cosmos, Senior ome! conte ‘ 
as well as many others. This is a fine record which we shall do we 
in future years. ; : 
ee er exepetonllly high this year and every member was —— 
to do all he could for the House. 1965 promises to be an raed m 
successful year for Tredgold. C.G.J. AND J.H.A. 


e 
Oates Hous Housemaster: D. A. E. Hunt, Esa. 


House Tutor: E. J. ge Esq. 
Head of House: T. M. JOHNSON. 
Prefects: R. A. Curtis, R. G. Apams, M. J. V. SAMUELS, R. M. PHILLIPS, 
; S. M. Hate, M. J. Berry, J. G. C. Donactpson, M. B. NorvaLt, 
R. G; Lioyp: areas 
jone is the gloom our forebears used to know. We moved into. 
new elt oth at the beginning of the year and have since acquired, 
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through House funds and the generous gifts of parents, a good deal of 
furniture and games. The House Library has continued to improve and 
we have gradually become accustomed to our new surroundings. In the 
garden the bulk of the work around the new buildings has been 
completed and the lawns look much better. The entire House was 
white-washed by members themselves, though not all the white-wash 
found its way onto the walls! 

On the academic side, Oates has continued to go forward with a 
steadily increasing number of plusses in tri-weekly orders. The House 
is well represented in all the senior societies and won the Gordon Cup 
for debating. The provision of small studies for everyone above Form 1V 
has undoubtedly been of benefit to the House. 

Our games record is respectable: we cannot claim it to be brilliant. 
Talent is not too plentiful, though there are some promising individuals 
in the junior part of the House, and the successes we have gained have 
been the result of effort. We did win the 440 and 880 Yards Cups on 
Sports Day. Our chief achievement, however, was to win both the 
Senior and Junior Water-Polo Cups. We can feel proud that in this 
sphere, Oates stands supreme. 

A diversity of interests has been one of the more pleasing aspects of 
the House, and we have been well represented in every society as well as in 
the School Play and the Advent Play. Weight-lifting has been very 
popular throughout the year, and all school and house activities have been 
entered into in a spirit worthy of the Oates tradition. 

Much of the success of the House has been due to the lead given by 
Mr. Hunt, and by Mr. Marais who deputised while he was on leave. In 
spite of the fact that three of our prefects left in the middle of the year, 
things have continued to run smoothly. In 1964, Oates has settled into 
its new environment and we can look forward to further progress, building 
on these solid foundations. TMJ. 


Hervey House 
Housemaster: 1. G. Jones Esq. 
House Tutor: N. T. MALDEN Esq. 
Head of House: P. A. M. CLarK. 


Prefects: D. A. CuiLps-CiarkE, L. J. REDMAN, A. VAN JAARSVELDT, 
D. W. STEWART. 


Andy Capp would approve —_ two dart-boards battered beyond 
recognition in our Junior Common Room, and a devoted prefect kept 
busy gluing tips on to the well-worn and trusty billiard cues for the 
Seniors. Hervey obviously believes in education in its broadest sense. 
The more outdoor types certainly appreciated the back lawn, which has 
been hacked by budding golfers (who had spent so many hours planting 
the grass in the first place) and compressed by weight-lifters who have not 
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quite made the grade. Our more studious are often to be seen with their 
noses to the grindstone — or admiring individual fancies in art — in 
the new studies, built during the August holidays. Our community 
caters for all tastes. 

The keenness of the House has been shown by our winning both the 
Standards Cups, in Athletics, and Swimming — two successes to which 
everybody contributed. We also won the Athletics Shield — for the 
fifth year running! In the team games we reached the finals of both the 
Senior and Junior Rugby, and the Senior Water-Polo competitions. Our 
various members of school teams are to be congratulated. 

The few loyal members of the school societies deserve mention. 
Interest in this important branch of school life is on the increase among 
all parts of the House. We have contributed particularly to the Music 
Club, the Junior Debating Society, and The Bushtick Rag. Having such 
a small Sixth Form contingent, we feel that our record is not discreditable 
— when we have more seniors, we hope that we shall contribute 
correspondingly greatly. 

In conclusion, we should like to thank the leavers for all they have 
done for the House. We are sorry to lose our House Tutor, Mr. Malden, 
who is returning to England for further study. All that he has done for 
Hervey has been much appreciated. P.AM.C. 


George Grey House 


Housemasters: P. D. CANNON, Esq., REVD. D. C. STEVENS. 
House Tutor: C. J. M. WAcE, Esa. 
Head of House: R. J. H. COULTER. 
Prefects: A. J. W. Hitt, M. R. JoHNsON (College Prefects); B. C. ELLIS, 
S. J. Witson, J. E. Guy, H. L. P. vVoN MALTZAHN. 


Typical George Grey! 43 for 9. Then 170 for 9 at the end of 30 
overs. 162 for 6 by the opposition. We had won our first ever Senior 
Cricket match. We had Founders worried in the Cross-Country, to the 
extent that some days before, their Housemaster was seen standing in front 
of his “showpiece” conducting a secret training session with his team, 
stop-watch in hand. We obtained second place in both Senior and Junior 
events. Next year.... 

Junior Hockey produced our only piece of silver-ware. We narrowly 
lost the Squash Cup. In the Inter-House Swimming Gala, the result was 
in the balance until the last event. We reached second place without 
winning a single trophy — a fine team effort. Our sporting record is at 
last beginning to improve, a tribute mainly to the enthusiasm of all 
members of the House, talented or otherwise, and also a result of 
considerable ability among some of our Junior members. 

We have certainly been active in the little publicised branches of 
school life. We have been well represented both on the stage and behind 
it. In the field of service, we were responsible once again for running the 
projector and looking after Rugby balls: while in the field of battle, we 
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were the first House ever to boast three College Prefects or two 2nd 
Lieutenants. Members of the House have played a very full and active 
part in school societies. 

We said good-bye in August to Mr. Cannon, our first Housemaster, 
who did so much to put the House on its feet. He was last heard of in 
Tokyo, where he wrote that some tiny thing was detaining him. We 
welcomed as his successor Mr. Stevens. True to his vocation, he 
immediately saw to the tidying up and planting of the “graveyard”. 

R.J-EC. 


Founders House 


Housemaster: M. S. Woo.iey, Esq. 
House Tutor: P. R. B. STEYN, Esq. 
Head of School: R. J. L. BENNETT. 
Head of House: D. R. Maas. 
Prefects: R. N. Goopg, R. G. Heatu, G. N. H. Ropinson, A. L. A. BOND, 
D. J. WENBORN, J. VAN DER MEULEN. 

We obtained several cups for individual events on Sports Day. 
In the Cross-Country, we maintained our position by winning both the 
Senior and Junior team events. We just managed to win the Senior 
Hockey competition, after several spells of extra time and both the 
Senior and Junior Rugby sides won their respective cups. After battling 
our way into the finals of the House Cricket competitions, the Senior side 
was utterly defeated — we hope to provide better opposition next year — 
but the Junior side was successful. For the first time since its presentation, 
George Grey lost the Inter-House Squash Cup. We had the pleasure of 
removing it from them, though only by the slenderest of margins. We also 
won both Senior and Junior House Tennis trophies. One member, 
R. J. L. Bennett, is to be particularly congratulated on being selected to 
play for the Rhodesian Schools’ Hockey team. 

It may be thought at this point that we are all brawn and no brain. 
While this may be true of some of us, it is pleasing to note that we have 
taken a full share in all school activities including those in the class-room! 
We have several leading members of the Choir to our credit and active 
members in a wide variety of societies —- Debating, both Senior and 
Junior, Faraday, Cosmos, Photographic, Young Farmers and Natural 
History, to name but a few. 

In the House, the chief change has been the building of studies for 
our Seniors. We have now reduced the House gardens to order, so that 
no new schemes have been undertaken. Present members are grateful 
to those in the past who put in so much hard work. We should also 
like to thank Mrs. Fletcher, who was kind enough to donate to us a fine 
painting of Founders. 

All in all, it has been a year of achievement, but above all, we may 
be thankful for the healthy spirit which prevails in the House. This is as 
it should be and may it last for many years to come. eae 
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Clubs and Societies 


The Mylne Society 


President: L. M. DuGMorE, Esq. Vice-President: E. J. Marais, Esa. 
Chairman: R. G. ADAMS. Secretary: R. V. JACKSON. 
Committee Member: R. N. GOovE. 


This year has been one of the most successful in the history of the 
Society — quite apart from its attainment of a century of regular meetings. 
The number of members has been greater than ever before, and the 
quantity and quality of the discussion has greatly improved. At one 
meeting every single member of the Society took part in the argument, 
something that I do not remember having happened before. The level 
of enthusiasm has been high, as the trip to Zimbabwe and the Kyle Dam 
clearly demonstrated. 

This expedition took place early in April and lasted a whole weekend. 
Zimbabwe was explored twice, the first time by night, which proved a most 
eerie experience as the members could hardly be expected to refrain 
from the banshee wails that are thought appropriate to a mysterious temple 
in the heart of Darkest Africa. All were deeply impressed by the Kyle 
Dam and the sharp contrast between it and the ruin barely ten miles away. 
It was a most reluctant Mylne Society which left the rest camp at 
Zimbabwe on Sunday afternoon. 

The 102nd meeting of the Mylne Society was addressed by Mr. 
R. F. Hill, whose subject was “The Lesser Minerals of Southern Rhodesia”. 
He succeeded in making this somewhat academic subject extremely 
interesting, and discussion was surprisingly lively. Dr. G. A. Jamieson, 
at the next meeting, gave a talk on “The Pre-pioneer Era in Southern 
Rhodesia”. His detailed and evocative description of Rhodesian life in 
those early days of white exploration made one of the most enjoyable 
meetings of the year. Members were particularly amused by his account 
of the first honeymoon at the Victoria Falls. The bride and groom went 
hunting with a group of companions, and in the flurry of an elephant 
charge, the bride disappeared from view. After an exhaustive search, she 
was eventually found, caught in a game trap. 

The 104th meeting was of especial interest, being the first to be 
addressed by an old member of the Mylne Society. Mr. D. Wilson, a 
former Head of School, spoke about “Corruption in Big Business”, the 
techniques of embezzlement, shop-lifting and malpractice. He assured 
us that he did not speak from personal experience of these activities. 

The following meeting was modelled on one held in the previous year. 
Three members were chosen to speak on “What I would do if I were... ”, 
the three men whom they represented being Dr. Nkrumah, Senator Barry 
Goldwater and Mr. Harold Wilson. Mr. B. Ellis declared that, as Dr. 
Nkrumah, his first objective would be the restoration of democracy and 
the development of the economy at home, and disengagement from 
Communist alliances abroad. Mr. A. Hill, speaking as Senator Goldwater, 
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argued for a crusade against Communism and a reduction of foreign aid 
and income tax. Mr. R. Roseveare, as Harold Wilson, discussed his 
policy with regard to Southern Rhodesia. Essentially it would be to let 
the Rhodesians “stew in their own juice”. A lively discussion followed 
this symposium (sic) of statesmen. 

The 106th meeting was addressed by the Secretary, who spoke on 
“Pan-Africanism”, He declared this to be a genuinely humanistic movement 
with its basis not in race-hatred but in a consciousness of oppression, and 
rejection by society. Although an emotional attitude like this could easily 
be transfused into racialism, this had seldom happened. It is only in 
ludicrous careers such as that of Marcus Garvey — who called himself the 
first of the Fascists — that genuine anti-whiteism becomes a motive force. 
The Secretary then went on to describe the evolution of Pan-Africanism 
as a potent influence in Africa today. Naturally, discussion afterwards 
was keen and heated, and a most enjoyable evening was had by all. 

Mr. Laing was the speaker at the following meeting, his talk being 
entitled “P.R.O.(m)”, which stood for “personal reminiscences of me”. 
Mr. Laing’s remarks were concerned principally with Kenya, the country 
which he had just left. The emphasis of his talk was on the people of 
Kenya — the whites, the Kikuyu, the Masai, the Asians and the members 
of the various African tribes. He was doubtful about the future of the 
land of Mau Mau, and he commented on the surprising position of Mr. 
Kenyatta as the defender of the white man. 

The Annual General Meeting was held in the General Library on 
Saturday, 28th November, the nearest Saturday to the birthday of Sir 
Winston Churchill, as the constitution stipulates. The Chairman opened 
the proceedings with his annual address. Despite the pressures of our 
environment, it is vital to attempt to preserve our individuality; and a 
society such as the Mylne is designed to help us to achieve this end. 
Mr. Dugmore followed, with his farewell address to the Mylne Society. 
He has been President for the last six years, and in that time, almost 
entirely owing to his influence and hard work, the Society has gone from 
strength to strength. We are all deeply indebted to him. 

Mr. Marais and Mr. Laing have agreed to become President and 
Vice-President respectively of the Mylne Society. The following were 
elected for 1965: Chairman, S. J. Wilson; Secretary, R. E. M. Roseveare: 
and the Third Committee Member, M. T. Rushmere. nnn 


The Cosmos Club 


Presidents: THE HEADMASTER AND P. D. Cannon, Esq. 
Secretary: R. V. JACKSON. Committee: R. M. PHILuies. 
The year 1964 has been most successful for the Society, with increasing 
numbers of members taking part in the discussion at the meetings. The 
truth seems to have been realised that the more that is put into a society 
such as this, the more there is to be gained: and as members have been 
more willing to put their own opinions forward for discussion, so they 
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have learnt more. The only criticism that can be levelled is that meetings 
have still been too few — it is up to next year’s committee to do something 
about this. The tendency to make Africa, and especially Rhodesia, the 
centre of our vision of the world has remained; but I suppose this is 
inevitable as the continent and the country become more and more 
involved in the whirlpool of international affairs. As long as we can 
preserve a sense of proportion and see our own problems in perspective 
the society will continue to flourish as genuinely concerned with the 
cosmos. 

The end of the second term saw the departure of Mr. Cannon, the 
founder and first president of the Cosmos Club. Our present healthy 
condition is entirely his work and we are very grateful to him for his 
achievement. Mr. Hunt is taking over the Presidency next year, the 
Headmaster having acted for the third term. 


On the 21st April, we were privileged to have Mr. Winston Field, 
then Rhodesian Prime Minister, to speak to the society on Parliamentary 
Procedure. This account of the quaint (and not so quaint) customs of 
the Westminster-type legislature was extremely interesting; and members 
took full advantage of the opportunity to find out more about the politics 
of Rhodesia from such a prominent figure. The next meeting was 
addressed by Mr. Perreira, the Portuguese Consul in Bulawayo. Mr. 
Perreira talked about Mocambique and its future and willingly answered 
the most controversial questions afterwards. His frank agreement that 
there was no free press in Portugal or her “overseas provinces” caused 
some consternation in certain circles; and his determined defence of 
Portugal as bringing Christian civilisation to Africa led to a heated 
discussion. 

Mr. S. Longden spoke to the club on the 21st July, answering his 
own question, ‘“‘Where has the white man failed in Southern Rhodesia?” 
He declared that he had failed nowhere; and that allegations to the 
contrary were the work of communist plotters and infiltrators. 

The following meeting was addressed by the Secretary, who called 
his talk “Marxism: a Philosophy for Today”. This was an attempt to 
give an outline of the most potent idealogical influence in the modern 
world: and to describe the life of Marx and Engels who had created 
the philosophy upon which the world communist movement is based. 
Discussion afterwards was keen and covered a very wide range of topics. 
from the nature of the class-struggle to the future under communism. 

Sir Robert Tredgold spoke to the society about “Democracy in 
Africa”. He began by talking about the character of a democracy, and 
gave the reasons why it is the “least undesirable” form of government. 
In the last resort, he declared, it is the difference to the human spirit 
achieved by life under a democracy that is of fundamental importance. 
Sir Robert then discussed the workings of democratic systems in Africa. 
First he cleared away certain misconceptions, asserting that although there 
are dictatorships and anarchies in Africa, “democracy” is the type of 
government found in most of the new African states. Nigeria, containing 
one-sixth of the population of this continent, still retains the character of 
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a democracy. And the administration handed over by the French survives 
in many of the French-speaking states, In the future, he said, Africa 
will slowly evolve the form of democratic government most fitted to her 
condition; and although there will be difficulties and dangers there are 
grounds for optimism. A separate account of this meeting appears elsewhere. 

As can be seen from this record of the year’s meetings, there has 
been an even balance between the generalised topic and the detailed. On 
the one hand we have discussed Marxism and democracy, and on the other 
we have had close descriptions of particular conditions in Mocambique 
and in Rhodesia. It is to be hoped that this balance will continue to exist 
in the many years of activity which lie ahead of the society. 

R.V.J. 


The Academics 


Presidents: Revp. D. C. STEVENS, N. T. MALDEN, Esa. 
Chairman: R. G. ADAMS. 
Secretary: S. J. WILSON. 


Surtees and Rasputin. The Academics cannot be accused of confining 
itself to a narrow field. The Society has been in existence for a year, 
so now is the time to review our achievements. 

We have been successful in our attempts to bring in members of 
all branches of the Upper School. Two of the four Members of Staff to 
read papers have been Scientists and one of the two magazine programmes 
has been presented by Science Sixth members. Many have expressed their 
opinions in discussion, though at times the meeting has been dominated 
by one or two individuals. We were particularly pleased to welcome 
a large number of Novices to our last meeting and to recruit them 
afterwards. Thus both societies have done what they set out to do. 

The subjects discussed at our meetings have been varied. We opened 
the second term with a talk given by Mr. Cheetham, Headmaster of 
Whitestone School, who spoke about the early nineteenth century novelist, 
Richard Surtees. Even motor-cyclist enthusiasts, who somehow found 
their way into our midst, were not disappointed, as Mr. Cheetham 
communicated his enthusiasm for his subject to us all. At the second 
meeting, Mr. Cannon gave a detailed picture of Rasputin’s life and 
character. We refused to let Mr. Cannon conclude without giving a 
lurid description of Rasputin’s protracted end. The third and final 
meeting of the term was a magazine programme given by Mr. L. A. G. 
Cawood, whose subject was “The Tsetse Fly”; Mr. D. A. Childs-Clarke. 
“The Slaughter of Animals for Scientific Research”; Mr. J. A. Simkin, 
“Science is a necessity: Art a Luxury”; and Mr. R. N. Goode, “Science 
and Religion”. The last speaker and the Chaplain did not see eye to eye. 

Three more meetings were held during the third term. At the first, 
our expert on Seventeenth Century England having failed to prepare his 
paper, Mr. Malden gave a talk entitled “The Queen’s Necklace” at very 
short notice. He showed us the complexities of court intrigues in late 
Eighteenth Century France. The speaker’s scourge, much to Mr. Malden’s 
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relief, felt too embarrassed to administer the customary grilling. Next, 
Mr. R. V. Jackson spoke learnedly about the Great Rebellion in 
Seventeenth Century England, details about obscure religious sects proving 
particularly fascinating. Finally, Mr. Laing gave an amusing talk on the 
History of Science. Members were glad to be living in modern times, 
when they heard about Egyptian methods for mending broken noses and 
the staunching of wounds with preparations made from dried horse dung. 


We were especially pleased to welcome Mr. Cheetham, our first 
external speaker. We are grateful to him for visiting us and we hope 
that we shall be privileged to have other such guests in the future. We must 
also extend our thanks to the Kitchen Staff for providing coffee at our 
meetings. We are indebted to Mr. Malden, who has done a tremendous 
amount of work in establishing the Society and we feel that his presence 
will be missed. We are at the same time glad to welcome Mr. Laing as his 
successor. We shall now have as Presidents, Members of Staff taking the 
English and Science Sixths. The Officers for 1965 will be: Co-Chairmen, 
S. J. Wilson and D. R. St. J. Beresford; and Secretary, R. N. Wiley. We 
have introduced the idea of co-chairmen to the societies of the College 
and are confident that the Society will benefit from this innovation. 


S.J.W. 


The Faraday Society 


President: G. MONSEAIR, Esq. 
Chairman: C. G. JAMIESON. 
Secretary: D. W. STEWART. 
Treasurer: R. N. GOODE. 


Our second year, 1964 has been very successful. Practically every 
member gave one short talk, each proving interesting and instructive. 


We kept to our aim, having three meetings a term, one with members 
taking part, one with either a Member of Staff or an outside speaker 
giving a talk, and one outing. Four members spoke at the first meeting 
of the second term. The Secretary described the action and the use of 
the photo-electric cell; I. B. Law explained the principal of the tape- 
recorder in its recording and reproduction of sound; L. A. G. Cawood 
spoke primarily on the two-stroke engine and ended off his talk by 
explaining the outboard motor’s gearing system; and M. B. Norvall 
described the principle of the cathode-ray tube. Mr. Marais lectured at 
the second meeting of the term on the subject “The Mechanism of 
Learning”. For our outing we visited the Rhodesia Railways yards, 
where we saw engines being overhauled and having their boilers and 
fireboxes cleaned. We also examined one of the diesel engines and 
were shown its controls. 


In our first meeting of the third term we were given talks by members 
of the Sixth Form. R. G. Lloyd, who spoke first, described the 
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conformation of our earth and how this is determined. D. A. Childs- 
Clarke spoke about X-Rays, explaining the action of Crooke’s Tube, 
which was the instrument used when X-Rays were first discovered. C. 
A. van Jaarsveldt then described the electron-microscope and its function, 
and finally P. I. Pillans spoke on the subject of astronomy. Our outing 
this term was to the Castle Breweries. We were unable to test their 
products. At the concluding meeting, Mr. Hayes gave a talk on the 
“inert” or rare gases, showing that they are not inert and telling us of 
the compounds formed. 


Thus ended a very good year during which discussion was lively, and 
many theories were put forward. The Treasurer could be relied on to 
try to outwit speakers. Our thanks are due to our President, Mr. Monseair, 
for all the help he has given us and to all those who made our outings 
possible. 

D.W:S. 


The Faraday Society's Outing to the Castle Breweries 


During the third term, the Faraday Society went on a conducted 
tour of the Castle Breweries. The process of making beer we were shown 
is essentially as follows:— 


The refined malt is milled and boiled with water under pressure in 
a large copper vessel with a “false” bottom, through which it is filtered. 
Sugar and hops are added, and the mixture, wort. is again boiled under 
pressure in a similar vessel. The wort is then allowed to cool off and 
is filtered into a refrigerator where it is chilled and afterwards centrifuged. 
The yeast, which is in the form of a sludge and is stored at 35°-40°F., 
is added and the mixture kept at 50°F. for about a week. At this stage 
many members wished they had straws with them. The mixture is now 
transferred to large steel containers and kept at 30°F. under nine pounds 
pressure for six weeks. The impure beer is mixed with Kieselguhr to 
which the excess yeast adheres. This is then passed through a gauze 
which traps the Kieselguhr and the yeast. The beer is then filtered through 
cellulose pads in a set of four round vessels on top of which are a 
number of testing taps (which were made full use of by members) so 
that the beer can be tested to ensure that it is absolutely pure. 


The beer then passes into a large bottling shed. Here the “empties” 
are washed and sterilised, and then filled and topped. They are 
pasteurised by running a stream of water at 140°F. over them. After 
about half an hour in the water they are labelled and packed. The 
complete bottling process is done automatically with the bottles moving 
from one machine to another along a conveyor belt. 


After some refreshment, we eventually arrived back at school, after 
having a puncture and finding ourselves without a spare wheel and a 
tool to fix another tyre. We are most grateful to Castle Breweries, and 
especially to Mr. Batchelor, for organising this outing for us. 

D.WSS. 
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The Senior Debating Society 


President: N. T. MALDEN, Esa. 
Chairman: C. G. JAMIESON. 
Secretary: L. A. G. CAwoop. 


Committee: P. H. Canter, R. N. Goopg, A. J. W. Hitt, T. M. JoHNSon, 
J. A. Srmxin, C. A. VAN JAARSVELDT, J. B. LAms, 
D. F. C. Levy, R. V. JACKSON (ex-officio). 


In addition to the four recorded in our last issue, the following 
debates have been held: 
31st May: The scenery in heaven is good, but the company in hell is better. For: 


Mr. J. van der Meulen and Mr. A. James. Against: Mr. R. Roseveare and 
Mr. J. D. Moubray. Votes: for 7; against 10. Present: 20. 


22nd June: Balloon Debate. Mr. A. Capp, defended by Mr. B. Molk, received 3 
votes; Dr. J. Kildare, Mir. N. Laing, 0 votes; Mr. Bugs Bunny, Mr. M. Norvali, 
9 votes; Mr. D. Bumstead, Mr. R. Kennaugh, 0 votes; Mr. Yogi Bear, Mr. R. 
Pye, 24 votes; and Mr. F. Flintstone, Mr. M. Rushmere, 12 votes. Present 55. 


24th July: Gordon Cup Debate. Tredgold vs. Oates. Judges: Mr. President, Mr. D. 
Morrist, and Mr. Hart. The teenager is a fool. For: Mr. D. Lawrence and 
Mr. M. Rushmere (Tredgold). Against: Mr. R. Adams and Mr. J. Dawkins 
(Oates). Votes: for 33; against 58. Present: 130. Winning House: Oates, 
by 2 votes to 1. 


27th September: Final Debate for the Gordon Cup. Founders vs. Oates. Judges: 
The Headmaster, Mr. Adiard and Mr. Hayes. Man wants to go to other 
planets because he is unable to manage his own. For: Mr. R. Goode and 
Mr. P. Canter. Against: Mr. R. Adams and Mr. E. Adlard. Votes: for 26; 
against 35. Present 130. Winners of the Gordon Cup: Oates, by 3 votes to 0. 


25th October: Balloon Debate. Lady Macbeth, defended by Mr. President, received 
12 votes; Mrs. A. Capp, Mr. G. Adlard of Milton, 9 votes; Little Miss R. R. 
Hood, Mr. Adlard, 9 votes; and Lady C. Chatterley, Mr. M. Rushmere, 7 votes. 
Present: 43. 


The year has been characterised by a shift from “heavy” subjects to 
others more frivolous. While this has led to bigger houses and to more 
floor-speaking, the effect has not been entirely beneficial. Frivolity is often 
as tedious as seriousness. The tendency has been to confound humour with 
sex, even in the realms of outer space, as in the Final of the Gordon Cup. 
Relatively poor attendances at ordinary debates are to be compared with 
the vast numbers who flock to those for the Gordon Cup. This indicates 
that all too many members have yet to realise the intrinsic value of 
debating. However, definite progress has been made in 1964. 

Certainly the Minute Book indicates that the tedium has been far 
from unrelieved. While Mr. R. Goode confessed that he was ashamed 
to be a man, Mr. A. Simkin confirmed that he was not one. Mr. M. 
Rushmere laughed sadistically. Mr. B. Ellis astounded the House by 
asserting that his fascinated interest in the contortions of an electrocuted 
frog was unnatural. Mr. B. Molk having decided that he would like to 
die in outer space, Mr. T. Johnson retorted that he would like to die in his 
sleep. Mr. M. Rushmere hoped that neither speaker would be long 
disappointed. Mr. P. Canter, quoting an American authority, said that 
he had been weaned too young: Mr. M. Rushmere is certainly proud of 
his sadistic laugh. Mr, R. Adams’ inadequate knowledge of Wordsworth 
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— or was Mr. S. Hale’s reading at fault? — was ruthlessly exposed by 
Mr. R. Sherrard. The sadistic Mr. M. Rushmere laughed. Mr. R. Goode 
knew from personal experience that few of us have characters. Mr. R. Pye, 
arguing that foolishness is abstract, challenged the House to show him 
a concrete example. Mr. N. Laing was prevented from obliging by fear 
of being personal. A sadistic laugh was heard. Mr. R. Jackson, rejecting 
empirical observations drawn from an objective consideration of his own 
Being, said that teenagers grew up. Mr. M. Rushmere reacted. Mr. D. 
Beresford, agreeing with everyone, commented, “Yeah, Yeah .. . Yeah!” 
(sic). Mr. M. Rushmere referred to a four letter word in everyday use 
in his defence of Lady Chatterley. Mr. President pitied the Macbeths at 
Inverness, situated as they were between, on the one hand, the constituency 
of Sir Alec, head of the noblest cattle-rustling family in Europe; and, on 
the other, the homeland of the treacherous and uncivilised clans such as 
the Macmillans. Mr. M. Rushmere had had to borrow the biography of 
Lady Chatterley — that under-cover agent of the Church of England — 
from the Chaplain. He stated, rather obviously, that the four letter word 
to which he had referred was PURE. The House laughed sadistically. 

Oates are to be congratulated on their win over Founders in the 
Final of the Gordon Cup. This is the third year since the annual inter- 
house debating competition was established; and every year up until now, 
Oates has been defeated in the Final. They have evidently worked hard 
for their win. 

At the last meeting of the year, a Balloon Debate, we were privileged 
to have as our guests, three members of the Debating Society at Milton 
(one of whom defended Mrs. A. Capp). We hope that this is the first of 
many contacts with other schools. 

Mr. Malden, who re-established the Society after several years of 
oblivion, will be leaving at the end of 1964. We owe him our thanks 
for all he has done to put Debating back into the important place it 
ought to occupy among the activities of the College. Mr. Adlard will 
take over the Presidency next year, and we feel sure that he will be 
able to build well on the foundations so firmly established by Mr. Malden. 


L.A.G.C. 


The Junior Debating Society 


President: N. T. MALDEN, Esq. 
Chairman: P. G. WALKER. 
Secretary: J. B. MACAULAY. 
Committee: M. J. F. Howse-Ery, A. J. Porr, J. A. A. SAMUELS, 
F. D. BuTLer, J. G. MouBRAY. 


In addition to the three recorded in our last issue, the following 
debates have been held :— 
7th June: Money is not everything. For: Mr. F. Butler and Mr. M. Good. Against: 
Mr. J. G. Moubray and Mr. D. Long. Votes: for 24; against 4. Present: 37. 
26th June: T.V. does more harm than good. For: Mr. M. Mead and Mr. G. Logie. 


Against: Mr. B. Blomefield and Mr. D. Barrett. Votes: for 3; against 30. 
Present: 44. 
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7th August: Balloon Debate. Hatred, defended by Mr. B. W. E. Darling, received 
2 votes; Selfishness, Mr. Chairman, 7 votes; Cowardice, Mr. D. Sissingh, 3 votes; 
and Boastfulness, Mr. M. J. F. Howe-Ely, 24 votes. Present 43. 


23rd October: There’s no fool like an old fool. For: Mr. A. Hope and Mr. T. 
Pedder. Against: Mr. Secretary and Mr. A. Hopwood. Votes: for 13; against 12. 
Present: 35. 


16th November: Hat Debate. The motions were as follows:— Eating is life’s 
greatest pleasure. For: Mr. A. Hopking and Mr. D. Walker. Against: Mr. T. 
Pedder and Mr. D. Long. Votes: for 46; against 14. Maths. problems are 
too exciting. For: Mr. T. Moore and Mr. D. Hopking. Against: Mr. F. 
Butler and Mr. B. W. E. Darling. Votes: for 39; against 19. The bicycle is a 
nobler animal than the horse. For: Mr. M. Mead and Mr. Q. Mitchell. 
Against: Mr. J. A. A. Samuels and Mr. J. G. Moubray. Votes: for 4; against 
56. New boys are treated too gently. For: Mr. A. Pope and Mr. M. Good. 
Against: Mr. M. Beaumont and Mr. M. Dedd. Votes: for 36; against 16. 
Cinemas are not dark enough. For: Mr. C. Adams and Mr. Adlard. Against: 
Mr. M. Ward and Mr. A. Hopwood. Votes: for 47; against 3. Brandy should 
be on sale in the Tuck Shop. For: Mr. M. J. F. Howe-Ely and Mr. A. Hope. 
— Mr. Secretary and Mr. M. Tucker. Votes: for 12; against 33. Present: 
4. 


1964 has been a year of questions. What exactly are the initials of 
Mr. J. A®. Samuels? Did Mr. A. Pollock refer to bathing or had he, 
as he asserted, spoken about bathing? Does hot water make Mr. G. 
Hall hot? He denied it. Was it really big news to the sparkling Mr. 
M. J. F. Howe-Ely that the Americans had landed a rocket on the moon? 
How did Mr. M. Beaumont know about the T.V. programme unsuitable 
for those under eighteen at the end of which the announcer had said, 
“Good night, Children”? Does Mr. J. A. A. A. Samuels really not stink 
after a cross-country run? 

There has also been much discussion about the home town of Mr. 
Chairman, the flea-ridden dorp of Shabani. Mr. Chairman himself admired 
its glorious beauty. Mr. J. G. Moubray thought that Mr. Chairman would 
enjoy demolishing its sprawling slums. Was Mr. Chairman in the habit of 
hitting the high spots of Shabani, as Mr. D. Barrett believed? There 
were also differing views about what could be obtained at the Nilton Hotel. 
Mr. F. Butler had been a real devil and had consumed a double water 
there. Mr. 0.7 Hopwood knew for a fact that Mr. Chairman, accompanied 
by a lady of his acquaintenance, had eaten vast quantities of caviar at a 
delightful dinner for two. He had also downed quite a few vodkas. Mr. 
J. Haile, on the other hand, had been served with only water and sudza. 

On two occasions the sparkling Mr. M. J. F. Howe-Ely acted as 
Secretary. No one is absolutely certain what happened at these meetings 
as his illegible scrawl in the Minute Book cannot be fully deciphered. In 
writing about a speech of Mr. C. Adams, he apparently said, ‘“The 
young can run cross-country more efficiently than the old”. On investigation 
the word cross turned out to be this. Even the sparkling Mr. M. J. F. 
Howe-Ely was at a loss for an explanation. 

Many other interesting confessions have been made. Mr. B, W. E. 
Darling is consumed with hatred of politics, murder, war and medium 
blue blazers with crowns on them. Mr. A. Hopking considers food an 
essential item of equipment for eating. Mr, D. Long believes that those 
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who eat too much are, and suffer from, clots. The extraordinary interest 
of Mr. C. Adams in the first space woman was beyond the comprehension 
of the sparkling Mr. M. J. F. Howe-Ely. Mr, Q. Mitchell envied the 
Russian peasants, as they have so few opportunities to work. In an attack 
on advertising, Mr. M. Mead pointed out that his personality was never 
more magnetic after using Colgate, nor did he feel more manly after 
smoking Guards, as he had attained the ultimate in these two directions. 
A tranquilliser had been prescribed for Mr. T. Moore on his being told 
that a x b = ab. Two of the more dissipated members are Mr. M. Ward, 
who needs light in a cinema only to help him to locate his “butts”, and 
Mr. T. Pedder, who seldom eats, so as to drink himself into a happy 
state as quickly as possible. Mr. J. J. A. Samuels, comparing the horse 
and the bicycle, found that the latter jumped badly in the show ring, 
ploughed inefficiently and always remained skinny. The year ended on a 
fitting note with Mr. Secretary’s proposal that brandy should be on free 
issue in Common Rooms winning general approval. 

The Society can look back on a successful year. The number of 
members willing to speak, a sure indication of the health of any debating 
society, has been encouraging. At one meeting there were forty-two 
floor speakers, which is a creditable figure out of a potential of just over 
one hundred. We should like to thank Mr. Adlard, who has kindly agreed 
to become our President next year, for the help he has given us during 
the third term: and also our retiring President, Mr. Malden, for all his 
guidance during the past years. 

J.B.M. 


The Novices 


President: N. T. MALDEN, Esq. 
Chairman: T. P. SPOTSWOOD. 
Secretary: D. J. HENMAN. 

After one year of existence the Novices can fairly claim to be a 
well established society. Attendances have been good, members availing 
themselves fully of the privilege of asking guests. That interest that has been 
aroused has been obvious from the number of points raised in the 
periods of formal questioning after speeches and in the discussions with 
speakers over coffee. The greatest difficulty that members have found 
has been the presentation of short talks. More experience of speaking 
should lead to greater confidence. 

During the second term, we were lucky enough to have two external 
speakers. In May, Mr. R. Z. Kaufman gave a very interesting and 
informative talk on Japan and the Far East. The Japanese, apparently. 
have talent in every direction. In August, Mr. B. C, Frost very kindly 
explained the intricacies of horse racing. His anecdotes were greatly 
enjoyed, whilst no one was left in doubt as to the futility of heavy betting. 
In June, four members, Mr. C. W. Adams, Mr. D. J. Walker, Mr. M. J. F. 
Howe-Ely and Mr. J. P. Haile, gave talks on some eastern religions, 
Shintoism, Hinduism, Buddhism and Confucianism. The highlight of 
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the evening was a description of Buddhist worship, and its relationship to 
footwear, which was of particular interest to Mr. Hart. 

At the first meeting of the third term, the President gave an illustrated 
talk on his travels in Europe, whilst at the second, three members, Mr. P. R. 
Bennett, Mr. C. L. B. Cunningham and Mr. C. W. Adams, presented talks 
on the Olympic Games. The President helped out at awkward moments, 
such as when one speaker had not noticed a vital piece of information in 
the Encyclopaedia. To round off the year, Mr. J. S. Moyo, Headmaster 
of the African Carlisle School, gave the Society a detailed history of the 
Matabele nation. The descriptions of their gruesome battles seemed to 
excite most interest. Mr. Moyo also described many good customs which 
are unfortunately dying out. 

At the last meeting, Mr. C. W. Adams and Mr. R. L. Johnson were 
appointed Chairman and Secretary respectively for 1965. Mr. Laing has 
kindly agreed to become President in place of Mr. Malden, who is leaving. 
Finally, we should like to thank all those who helped the Society in its 
first year — the kitchen for the unfailing refreshments, Members of Staff 
and other guests for the interest they have taken, the visiting speakers for 
their time and trouble, and Mr. Malden for his patronage. 

DJ.H. 


The Music Club 


President: THE DirEcToR OF Music. 
Secretary: B. C. ELtis. 


Committee: D. A. E. Hunt, Esa., P. C. Taytor, Esa., B. C. A. SPENCER, 
N. R. Barnes, P. R. FENNER. 


The Music Club has had two main aims during 1964. These were 
to encourage boys rather than staff to present programmes and to have 
as many live performances as possible. It can be said that the Club has 
succeeded in its purposes. Despite examinations, R. V. Jackson, R. G. 
Adams, the Secretary, E. Adlard, P. R. Fenner, D. C. Smith, R. C. 
Kennaugh and N. R. Barnes all presented programmes. Other regular 
attenders include B. C. A. Spencer, A. P. Lang, L. B. Widdicombe, 
D. R. St. J. Beresford and D. A. Childs-Clarke. Among our guests 
have been three members of Milton, Barry Dugmore, an ex-member, 
and many Members of Staff. The standard of presentation of programmes 
by the school has risen considerably. The Club should now aim to have 
a few programmes in which music illustrates talks rather than vice versa. 
Arranging live programmes proved difficult, though we were privileged 
to be given a recital of Shakespearean songs by Mrs. Sillery, and Mr. 
est concert, “Nine Romantics and a Nut”. Reports of these appear 

elow. 

In spite of many members keeping feet in both camps, by belonging 
to the Jazz Club, upper lips have remained relatively stiff. On the vocal 
side, we heard Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro and Walton’s Belshazzar’s 
Feast. The unfamiliarity of the latter work prevented us from relishing 
fully the richness of the titanic score. We found the performance of 
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Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto by the Stuttgart Chambe: 

most interesting of the works of the dlaxeical cepeneies ee 

attended this orchestra’s memorable performance in Bulawayo. , Chopin 

ihe the most popular of the Romantics (interest being stimulated 

re S Hunt's concert), though for this music we dispensed with Stygian 
oom! Major Romantic works heard included Schumann’s Dichterliebe 

and Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto No. 1. Unfortunately we have not 


works of the popular repertoire. We also had i ili 
‘ op . an evening of militar 
ir characteristically presented by one of our officers, in full Fovrueniali, 
e Egat for this meeting was excellent. At our last meeting, we 
proved our taste catholic by sampling the virtuosity of Sellers, Flanders 


much appreciated. We always look forward to the i 
se gl 
world at large. We should also like to express our ope 


Without his guidance the Club ] i iti 
shanty sigs ie would not be in the strong position 


Two Music Club Concerts 


On Friday, 19th June, the Music Club was trea 
. ; ted to the t 
Programme that it wants but does not often get. Mrs. Sillery, cd 


by Arne, Vaughan-Williams Quilter, Coleridge-Tayl 
cy 2 > > Po d 
German. The recital closed with a group of Mon fy Pan ies 


The Club, which opened its doors to all on this occasi 
ccasion, 
well attended and we are all most grateful to Mrs. Sillery for rt ie 
enjoyable evening. May we soon have a repeat performance! 
N.D.McA. 


A concert advertised intriguingly as “Nine Romanti 
\ ; ntics and a Nut” 
was given by Mr. Hunt on Friday, 31st July. It was more than dire 


the romantic flower which had its seed in Beethoven, wh i 

was dealt with first. The opening of the Moonlight Sonata ee 
Fifth Symphony, and some of the Pathétique Sonata finale were played 
to demonstrate how the composer had got away from the instinctive 
formalism of Haydn. Fiir Elise was then played in its entirety. 
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Schumann’s Arabesque in C major came next, and from Schubert’s 
works Mr. Hunt chose the A flat Impromptu from Opus 90. He had 
told us how such a fine piece, despite its name, retained something of 
the classical shape; and the youngest boy present could have picked out 
its A-B-A form. A few bars from the Lullaby illustrated the gentleness 
of Brahms, the song-writer, but the stormy G minor Rhapsody was the 
main choice for this composer. 

Chopin, we learned, was Mr. Hunt’s favourite composer for the 
piano—so much so, indeed, that by playing four Chopin pieces (two of 
the Waltzes, at this stage) he had time for only eight Romantics — 
Mendelssohn having to be omitted. Liebestraum No. 3 and the Golliwog’s 
Cakewalk represented Liszt and Debussy respectively. Then followed 
Rachmaninoff’s famous Prelude in C sharp minor. 

Next, we discovered who the “nut” was. It turned out that the 
performer was also something of a composer. I confess that I expected 
the piece to fail, in the company of so many tried favourites, but this 
was by no means the case. 

To end, we were treated to some very finely played Chopin — the 
Fantasy Impromptu and the A flat major Polonaise, which proved a fitting 
finale to a most enjoyable concert. 

CJ.M.W. 


The Christian Study Group 


Presidents: REVD. D. C. STEVENS, P. H. L. Hart, Eso. 


Secretaries: R. G. ADAMS (Discussion Group). 
J. G. C. DONALDSON AND B. C. ELLIs (Scripture Union Branch). 
Committee: R. G. Lioyp. 

The Society has been divided into two groups with separate member- 
ship for the sake of convenience. One deals specifically with Bible Study, 
using the Scripture Union notes, while the other concentrates upon more 
general topics in religion and ethics. 

The Discussion Group 

We have covered a diversity of subjects and had some interesting and 
controversial discussions. The fact that this group is not specifically 
Christian and contains avowed atheists and deists has meant that a wide 
range of opinion has been represented. Another important factor has 
been the fact that this is the one society at Falcon where everyone from 
Form IB to the Upper Sixth is represented. Though this poses difficult 
problems for the speakers, it is generally thought to be a good thing. 
The talks we have had include:— 

“The Jairos Jiri Association for the Disabled and Blind”, given by 
its life president, Mr. Jairos Jiri, M.B.E., who showed a film about and 
gave a talk on his work. 

“Pacifism”, a discussion between J. G. C. Donaldson and R. G. 
Lloyd, which was eagerly joined by the members, some of whom proved 
to be pacifists. 
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“Where Teligion has gone wrong”, a controversial talk by R. G. 
Adams, who incurred intense opposition by proclaiming deist and pantheistic 
doctrines and by attacking Christianity with scientific weapons, 

“Choosing a vocation”, by Revd. E. G. Burroughs, who described 


various callings and who claimed that man was under obligation to God. 
The Scripture Union Group 


The members of this group soon found that their monthly meetings 
were not adequate. They decided, therefore, to come together for a short 
period each week, and many gave up valuable cadet-cleaning time, even 
risking the wrath of the Lieutenants to do this. The weekly meetings were 
designed to clarify problems and establish a strong bond within the group. 
Long Meetings were still held monthly. These gave rise to much 
discussion and interpretation. We hope that the group will continue to 
grow during 1965, and that those leaving school will be able to adjust 
their lives to find time for their daily Bible reading. 

In conclusion, both groups’ thanks go to Mrs. Stevens and Mr. Hart 
who kindly provided refreshments at our meetings. 


B.C.E. AND R.G.A. 


Le Cercle Francais 
2 


Presidents: D. A. E. Hunt, Esq. anD W. E. ADLarp, Esa. 
Secretary: J. A. NOBLE. 


_ In the first term of the year, Mr. Hunt formed the Cercle with the 
object of helping those taking French to appreciate and understand the 
French language and way of life better. 


_ Our inaugural meeting, “France Today”, was reported in the last 
issue. The next meeting was held late in the second term, when we were 
honoured with a visit by Mme. Gelmore, Mr. and Mrs. Adlard and M. 
and Mme. Fletcher, members of the Alliance Francaise of Bulawayo. 
Mme. Gelmore spoke about French schools, stressing the importance of 
work, and the large numbers of examinations pupils have to pass. We also 
learned how little sport is played at a French school. M., Fletcher told us 
about French possessions in Africa and elsewhere, illustrating his material 
with details of events in the different countries. 

_ During the third term, two meetings were held. In the first, the 
activity consisted of what might best be described as a “word game”, in 
which those present thought of words or verbs which others had to guess. 
The second was held at Mr. Adlard’s house. We listened to recordings 
of French poems, and to extracts from plays produced by the famous 
Jean-Louis Barrault. 

We should like to say thank you to Mr. Hunt, our President during 
the first two terms, to Mr. Adlard, who has held the presidency during 
the third term, and to Mr. Hart for all they have done to establish the 
society. 

J.A.N. 


The Jazz Club 


President: P. C. Taytor, Esq. 
Secretary: G. E. C. GANE. 
Treasurer: J. A. SIMKIN. 

Early 1964 saw a Jazz Club boom. Recruits flocked. Enthusiasm 
ran high. Alas, the advent of mundane distractions, such as ordeal by 
examination, led to a slackening of interest in certain quarters. Nevertheless, 
I have been pestered by members with the questions, when?, where? and 
who? 

Brubeck has appealed particularly to the whole society. We have 
explored his style from the fumbling beginnings to the full flowering of his 
mature genius. Enjoyment of his playing has been enhanced by a film, 
shown under the aegis of the Film Forum, which displayed the nonchalant 
virtuosity of his group. Meanwhile, there remains a dichotomy among 
members between the “We Dig Trad.” School and the “We’re Sent up 
the ‘West Coast’” Brigade. This is a healthy symptom and bodes well 
for the future appreciation of this esoteric art medium. 

We were pleased to be able to attend the Bulawayo Jazz Festival for 
the second successive year. It was with regret that we had to drag 
ourselves away at 5 p.m., after only one-and-a-half hours of rapt listening 
to the cool and objective preamble. Perhaps next year we might stay to 
drink deeper of the potentially potent brew served up by this cosmopolitan 
musical cross-section. 

The Club has enjoyed a successful year. Our thanks are due to our 
President, Mr. Taylor, who has done so much to hold together such an 
individualistic band of fringe artists. G.E.C.G. 


The Bushtick Rag 


Editor: R. V. JACKSON. 
Chief Sub-Editors: R. C. KENNAUGH, D. C. SMITH, D. R. St. J. BERESFORD, 
M. T. RUSHMERE, E. ADLARD. 

“Tsn’t it unfortunate that I’m going to have to miss school to duplicate 
The Bushtick Rag?” 

“Yes, itis. Can I help?” 

With such racy dialogue as this and with the frowns in the Staff 
Common Room caused by the hammering of Mrs. Wright’s duplicating 
machine, the fifth edition of The Bushtick Rag saw the light of day. It 
reached its public only after weeks of recriminations and counter-recrimina- 
tions over the copyright of jokes and grievances expressed over the 
appearance, non-appearance and disappearance of articles. 

“Wolf: a big dame hunter.” This came from_the Jokes Section. 
“Religion — Neurotic Fantasy or Common Sense.” This was a highbrow 
treatise, The Rags this year have managed to cover practically everything. 
The articles in the Literary Section, ranged from a learned piece on 
“Natural Radio-Activity” to Falcon opinion on such subjects as Co- 
Education (35 per cent. for, 50 per cent. against) and corporal punishment 
(93 per cent. for: six per cent against — including this persistent victim). 
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The Societies Section has seen some extraordinarily witty summaries of 
meetings. A crossword answer was handed in in the record time of 
twenty-two minutes, but unfortunately this achievement was not recognised 
as a following wind favoured the winner of the race to present a solution. 

Our thanks go to Mrs. Wright for her much appreciated assistance 
with the typing and duplicating of The Bushtick Rag, to the Printing Club 
for the production of the covers, and to the Headmaster and Mr. Hunt for 
the guidance they have given. DR.St.J.B. 


The Film Forum 


Presidents: P. D. CANNON, Esq., P. C. TayLor, Esa. 
Chairman: A. R. REDMAN. 
Secretary: D. W. T. HasTINcs. 


Early 1964 saw the birth of the Film Forum. Mr. Cannon, seeing 
the need for a group supplying documentary films for various clubs and 
societies, decided to give the non-prefect body in the Lower Sixth an 
Opportunity to show their paces. All films are selected, ordered and 
oe by the members themselves, with a minimum of guidance from 
above. 

A diversity of topics has been covered. Scientific films have included 
“Magnesium from the Sea”, “Electronics” and “Challenge of the Atom”. 
Sporting films have ranged from “The Grand National” through “Batting 
Strokes with McGlew” to “Mediterranean-Cape Rally”. Documentary 
films on the Second World War have been dominated by the outstanding 
“War in the Air” series and the “Golden Age of Comedy” provided 
necessary light relief. 

The society has broken new ground by providing films for the 
Economics Sixth. Particularly useful were those dealing with Lloyd’s, 
Time and Motion Studies and the History of Money. This excursion 
into the realms of audio-visual aids was much appreciated. 

We should like to thank all those who have made the existence of 
the society possible: the projectionist, C. R. H. Coulter; the three 
committees; our Presidents; and in particular the British Information 
Service and the United States Information Service who have lent us so 
many films. 


D.W.1.H. 


The Young Farmers’ Club 


President: F. H. VAN DEVENTER, Esq. 
Secretary: G. B. H. RosBINson. 
Treasurer: 1, D. C. MIDDLETON. 


After two quiescent years, the Y.F.C. has become active once more. 
The organisation has been streamlined, the armchair farmers and potential 
overlords eliminated and orders for the month issued during evening 
meetings. The boar, the two sows and their litters, fattened on our 
lucerne, brought us a handsome profit. The maize planted under the aegis 
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of last year’s Committee was harvested and sold, though we were rather 
disappointed with the crop, ruined as it was by the predatory activities 
of buck. The Committee has taken the matter in hand, and a barbed 
wire and thorn fence has been constructed round our plot. Our bumper 
onion crop has already been marketed and all preparatory work for the 
planting of vegetables executed. We are relieved to record that the 
standard of the Club’s driving has improved and that the tractor has 
pulled through unscathed! G.B.H.R. 


The Falcon College Printing Club 


Chairman of the Board: J. M. RicHARDSON, Esq. 

Director: E. ADLARD. 
Personnel Manager: P. G. DAWE. Accountant: M. J. HAILE. 
Maintenance Officer: D. A. SMITH. Storeman: R. G. JERRARD. 

The A.G.M. was brief. Two items on the agenda. Held on_ the 
26th November, 1964, it lasted 30 minutes. But the spirit and enthusiasm 
which reigned throughout should be an assurance of the bright future of 
one of the most active clubs in the history of the College. 

Item 1: The structure of the Club has altered. Policy has changed. 
(Membership, too: as only three of the original twelve will be with us in 
1965.) ii 

The Board of Directors will be the organising upper crust of the Club 
— at present we have only one member of the Board, but within the 
next term there should be an increase in the number as one or two 
members will qualify in experience for this responsible position. There 
are, next in the hierarchy, five full members (carrying cards) who are 
capable of completing a job competently, from composing to printing. At 
the bottom of the scale are our five apprentices (also carrying cards) whose 
interest seems to indicate that they will, before long, pass the tests which 

itle them to full membership. 
ee hee is room for mel a and, after the first term of 1965, we 
1 probably be taking in a few more apprentices. ; 
a fern 2: The Treeiutl's Report: Having absconded in the second 
term, he could not present it in person! The Chairman, instead, presented 
a short summary of the financial position of the Club mainly to indicate 
the speed with which we are justifying our existence. Briefly this is the 


osition: 

. Tnitial Outlay © cc eee es £39 9 @ 
Runnin Expenses. fae ts £28 5 0 
G1 jobs GaimiNs, an. 9 ee ee £39 12 0 


It may be of interest to sub-divide those 61 jobs to show our diversity 
and the range of products of Falcon College Press, There were 35 
letterheads in all manner of shapes and sizes and design for private people, 
clubs and houses. (Income: £10 1 6.) ; F 

One boy insisted he came from Amanzimtati, near Durban. : 

For the College we provided 20 jobs (Income: £28 7 0) varying 
from weekly Rugby Programmes (where we took the liberty of scheduling an 
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Under 61 game against Griffod Tech as a curtai raiser and other Pro- 
grammes (Mr. ‘q Elkington being an official at the Swimming Inter-High: | ie 
the Under 15 Individudal Medley a highlight of the Inter-House Swimming - be 
Sports and the Peterhouse tennis match started at a.m.) to such things ee) 
as the Leaver’s Dinner Menu (where individual members were approached , 
to explain the reason for the appearance of one Chipolata sausages), a 
circular to potential Old Boys and covers to The Bushtick Rag. 

Looking back over the nine months we have been in operation (since 
Februaay when the first qage was printed) there is no doubt that there 
has been a vast improvement in the products emanating from Falcon 
College Press. This is largely due to the co-operation and help we have 
had from Mardon Printers (Mr. P. H. Cowen) and his son J.M. who, 
with Spencer, were the leading lights in the Club in 1964. Honourable 
mentions should go to Dawkins, Bennett and Hodson, who have left, 
for their painstaking efforts in compositting ... . | 

So, although we can’t quite agree with the respected member of staff 
who has suggested that “fcp” has eliminated the word “unprintable” from 
the English language . . . just give us time... . 


J.M.R. 


The Photographic Club 


President: P. R. B. Steyn, Esq. 
Secretary: R. D. Pye. 

At the beginning of 1964 it was decided that the Club needed a 
“face-lift”. Through the generosity of the school, the darkroom was 
repainted, cupboards were installed and a large amount of new equipment 
was purchased. The long reorganisation period did not give us time to 
get down to any serious work in the first term. We did, however, have - 
one lecture. Mr. Malden showed us a varied selection of slides, to : 
illustrate different aspects of composition in colour photography. 

The second term saw the darkroom in full working order and a 
competition was arranged. The entries were of a high standard, although - — 
very few prints were submitted by junior members of the Club. The a 


No Trumps! (at the Bridge Club). 


R.C.K. 


PHOTOS: 


Stop Press! (at the Printing Club). 


| e 
prize-winners were as follows:— 


Ist Prize: B. Molk: 2nd Prize: R. C. Kennaugh; 3rd Prize: R. C. 
Kennaugh. 


During the term, there was also a slide lecture given by our President, 
Mr. Steyn. 


During the third term the Club continued to run smoothly. Mr. Steyn 


was kind enough to give us a lecture on Bird Photography. Another 
competition took place, the prize-winners being:— 
Ist Prize: R. D. Pye; 2nd Prize: R. D. Pye; 3rd Prize: R. C. Kennaugh. / 
In the slide section, the prize-winners were:— : 2 
Ist Prize: R. C. Kennaugh; 2nd Prize: R. D. Pye; 3rd Prize: P. G. a 
Grier. 
Junior members were much more enthusiastic in this competition and 
a large number of prints were entered. 
All this activity augurs well for 1965. R.DP. 
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Ball coming out. 


~ 


Puoros: RoC.K. 


The Bridge Club 


President: N. T. MALDEN, Esq. 
Secretary: A. T. REDFERN. 


“No bid.” 

“One Spade.” 

“Two Clubs.” 

“The King of Diamonds. Gosh, Sir, those sandwiches look lovely.” 

It was on Hand one of the Staff and School Duplicate Pairs 
Tournament, held during the Second Term in the Greenspan Room, that 
a certain member made the above informative, if unorthodox, bid. It was 
the prelude to some adventurous bridge. Undeterred by the lesson of the 
last competition, H. Bean doubled as assiduously as ever, but this time, 
unfortunately, the Headmaster was his partner, not his opponent. This 
pair bid the only made slam of the evening (played by the Headmaster) 
and the only unmade one (played by Bean). The President had two 
partners, B. S. Blomefield and T. S. Moore, who played in consultation. 
This system certainly paid off on Hand 13, when the diarchy, playing 
a one no trump contract, found itself with the lead and unable to get rid 
of it. The overtricks were legion. This brilliant result was counter- 
balanced by the hand on which the President went six down, doubled and 
vulnerable — a record for these tournaments. The winners of the 
North-South section were D. L. J. Lawrence and R. E. M. Roseveare, with 
Mrs. Longden and D. J. Henman second. The East-West half was won by 
Mr. Fletcher and J. P. Brown, with Mr. Longden and C. W. Adams 
second. Mr. Fletcher’s faith in his partner, who was allowed to play five 
hands, was thus amply justified. Even R. G. Adams was unable to 
think of any (printable) words to explain the fact that he had come last 
for the second time running, but his brother was not slow to give his 
opinion. With a total of seven tables, this was the biggest competition 
we had held so far. 

“Part score each. Should be interesting.” 

The truth of Brown’s dictum has been shown up frequently during 
our regular Thursday evening rubber bridge sessions. Our first seven no 
trumps vulnerable contract has been bid and made, though on hands 
so strong that Bean did not double it. G, B. H. Robinson has proceeded 
on his tactless and infuriating way by making, with over-tricks, contracts 
doubled by members of staff. The Secretary had the workings of Higher 
Powers demonstrated to him when, after holding excellent cards all 
evening, he cut illegally and had unstoppable games bid against him on 
the next two hands. Other members, playing with two packs whose 
court cards are illustrated with pictures of historical characters, have 
made a mistake involving Friedrich der Grosse, the King of Spades, on 
the first hand and suffered wretched luck for the rest of the evening. 
Members of staff have taken to bidding suits they are short of. One 
member opened one Spade and raised to game in that suit with only the 
Ace and King in his hand. On another occasion, one Club was opened 
on a singleton. The player on the left, holding AKQJxx, bid two Clubs. 
His partner bid two Spades, (doubled by the member of staff), and went 
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down six, vulnerable. C. W. Adams and D. J. Walker, playing with 
“ruthless efficiency”, to quote the comment of one victim, have made 
themselves less welcome by defeating their hosts hands down with 
monotonous regularity. 


“Roseveare, what do you understand by your partner’s bid?” 
“Being Lawrence, it might mean anything.” 


In the third term, we played the Staff in four teams of four matches, 
all won by the Staff, on our customary duplicate evening. In the first 
match the scores were level at the halfway stage, but we eventually lost, 
the score being 28 I.M.P.s to 50. The wildest play occurred in the second 
match. On one hand the School went down 1400 points, while on 
another we made game at both tables. Other hands showed violent 
swings, reflected in the score of 50 I.M.P.s to 75, the highest number of 
points won by both sides. The third and fourth matches finished 46-53 
and 17-27 respectively. We are very grateful to the Director of Music 
for allowing us to use the Greenspan Room again. With eight tables, 
we could not have fitted into any private house and the Music School is 
the most human room for our big meetings. 

Lastly, we should like to thank the many members of staff who 
have helped the Bridge Club during the past year. We are pleased to 
welcome Mr. Hart as our President for 1965 and to congratulate J. C. 
Miller on his election to the arduous office of Secretary. We are very 
grateful to Mr. Malden for all he has done for the Club and wish him 
every success in the future. A.T.R. 


The Gym Club 
President: G. G. Woop, Esq. 
Secretary: J. E. Guy. 


The Gym Club became active once again during the second term. 
Many boys joined at first, but numbers soon diminished, as the work of 
the Club is exacting, and only the capable and interested remained. 

Meetings of one hour’s duration were held every Thursday, during 
which time many new activities were learnt and practised. The sessions 
began by repeating the more simple and basic manoeuvres previously 
mastered. These were gradually built upon into the more difficult 
exercises. 

There were, naturally, plenty of incidents. Potential “grasshoppers” 
would run up to the box and either jump too hard or not hard enough, 
and the results were often ungainly and clownish, much to the amusement 
of those present. It is the great hope of the Club to have a properly 
equipped gymnasium at its disposal. Until that time we shall have to 
make do with portable apparatus. 

The term was successful and the work was enjoyed by all members. 
We cannot boast any budding olympians in our midst, but we look forward 
to making as much progress next year as was achieved during this. 

Finally, we should like to thank Mr. Wood for the time given to and 
interest shown in the Club. LEG. 
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The Chess Club 
President: C. J. M. WAcE, Esq. 
Secretary: J. D. MOUBRAY. 


“How do you start this thing?” 

“Let’s try this button, Sir.” 

“At least you’ve found the headlights.” 

“Sir, why are we going backwards?” 

So began our journey to St. Stephen’s for the third match between 
the schools, and the first which the Club has lost. The score was 13-5, 
though each member of our team was playing an opponent older than 
himself. The defeat was not too overwhelming, morally speaking. D. J. 
Walker did well to win both his games against a sixth former. 

During the year, there was a competition for a one pound prize, in 
which D. J. Henman beat the Secretary by 34 games to 24. We hope to 
hold more competitions in the future, and in doing so attract more 
members to the Club, interest in which has waned recently, and in which 
there are no sixth formers whatever. This position is likely to continue, 
as so many seniors are heavily committed to academic societies. 

Also in an attempt to stimulate interest, chess problems are pinned 
up on the societies’ notice-board. As soon as one is solved, another 
replaces it. In the second term, when the idea was novel, eight such 
problems were solved, all save one by Walker, who was soon debarred 
from submitting a solution until others had had a week in which to 
puzzle things out. This, however, did not have the desired effect, 
perhaps because members found the problems too difficult. 

There has recently been a fair intake of juniors, which is, we hope, a 
good sign for future years. 

J.D.M. 


The Badminton Club 


President: G. G. Woop, Esq. 
Secretary: M. J. BERRY. 
Treasurer: G. N. H. RoBINSon. 


At the beginning of the second term a new Secretary and Treasurer 
were elected. Two matches, against Northlea and Milton, were played, 
these being lost by seven games to one and five games to three respectively. 
Although the results do not do us much credit, there are some promising 
players in the Club. N. C. Davidson and A. R. Shimmin are a formidable 
pair and D. R. Beresford has much potential. 

During the third term, the School Doubles Competition was held. 
Davidson and Shimmin won, beating Beresford and N. D. V. Palmer in the 
Final. All matches were cancelled because of mumps. Next year we 
hope to arrange more matches, which should stimulate interest in playing 
badminton. 

M.J.B. 
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The Natural History Society 


President: P. R. B. Steyn, Esq. 
Secretaries: C. J. HALLAMORE, N. C. B. Latna. 


The year began with a trip to Ngamo Pans with the Rhodesian 
Ornithological Society, a report of which appears elsewhere. 

The main achievement during the year has been in ringing. Our 
ringing report covering from the Ist July, 1963 to the 30th June, 1964 
(which brings us into line with the Rhodesian Ornithological Society’s year) 
shows a total of 561 birds ringed, 53 species being included in this total. 
The most successful line was in Horus Swifts, 244 of which were ringed. 
The most important aspect of this work is the large numbers of recaptures; 
some birds are now being caught almost six years after they were first 
trapped in the days of such stalwarts as A. P. Johnson and T. Longden. 
Other significant totals are: White-fronted Bee-eater, 31; Black-eyed Bulbul, 
31; House Sparrow, 62; and Spotted-backed Weaver, 29. Credit for much 
of this work must go to C. J. Hallamore, J. B. and G. M. Martin and 
R. F. A. Laing and S. C. Cumming. A new venture which is still being 
developed is that of Nightjar ringing on Sunday evenings. 

In other spheres the society’s efforts have been rather disappointing. 
The nest record scheme is sadly in need of material. Much of the blame 
here must lie with the junior members, many of whom, contribute very 
little to the Society’s activities. It is felt that many have joined merely 
to watch the Natural History programmes on T.V. on Tuesday evenings. 
Next year membership is going to be on a more selective basis, and many 
of these idle members will have to seek pastures new. 

T. E. A. Hawkins is the only competent herpetologist we have, and 
he has kept the Snakepit inhabited by some of the more innocuous of the 
local reptiles. Various incautious members of the school (not members 
of the N.H.S.!) have been bitten this year, and Hawkins has served the 
useful purpose of identifying the offending reptiles and gleefully predicting 
the symptoms of the unwise gentlemen who have presumed to pick up 
snakes around the school without a knowledge of what they were doing. 

Earlier this year there was an expedition to “The Gates of Paradise” 
near the site of the Inyankuni dam. This wild spot gets its name from 
two huge outcrops of rock, one each side of the river. It was agreed by 
all present that this fascinating area merited further exploration. On the 
way there we climbed Balla Balla kopje. From the summit we had a 
splendid view of the whole Essexvale area. C. J. Hallamore, doing a 
traverse round a rockface, found the sloughed skin of a very large snake 
(about 8-9ft.) almost certainly that of a black mamba. He can consider 
himself lucky not to have come face to face with its original occupant! 

N.C.B.L. 


The Natural History Society's Expedition to Ngamo Pans 

A few of us were fortunate to accompany members of the Rhodesian 
Ornithological Society, under the leadership of Mr, C. Fisher, on an 
expedition to Ngamo Pans which lie on the border of Wankie Game 
Reserve. 
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Cumming, Hallamore and I left the school at 3 o’clock on Friday, 
31st July, with Mr. Steyn. After joining the rest of the party, we 
travelled to the pans via Nyamandhlovu and Tjolotjo, arriving at 11 p.m. 
On the way, we captured a large Puff Adder. The camp was already 
pitched when we arrived, and we turned in straight away, not without 
some misgivings as we had been told that lions might visit us in the night! 

Next morning we were able to see the area. Our camp was on the 
edge of a vast flood plain which was surrounded by woodland. Dotted 
over the plain were the Pans. After breakfast we set out to one of these 
and set up nets in the hope of catching some of the various duck species 
for ringing, but these efforts met with little success. In the afternoon 
we chased wildebeeste and an ostrich in a Land Rover, and were able 
to shoot a few Knob-bill Duck as specimens for the Bulawayo Museum. 
We watched with interest as Joseph, the Museum’s skinner, got to work on 
the specimens we had collected. 

That evening was the highlight of the trip. In an open Land Rover, 
we hunted spring-hares (a menace in the area) but made little impression 
on their teeming hundreds. During the course of this hunt we came 
across a herd of wildebeeste accompanied by a single zebra. The chase 
was on .. . the object was to draw level with the herd and catch a 
wildebeeste by the tail and lift its hind legs off the ground, Thereafter 
it would be an easy matter to subdue it. Unfortunately we were too 
heavily loaded to reach the requisite speed and the herd outpaced us, 
but it was enjoyable all the same. Returning to camp, we encountered an 
ant-bear and gave chase. It, too, with a remarkable turn of speed, managed 
to elude us. 

Before we left, we were able to collect one more specimen, a Woolly- 
necked Stork, a rare and shy bird which had successfully avoided us for 
close on two days. With the other specimens it was in due course to find 
its way into a special display case at the Bulawayo Muesum. 

Our return was eventful in that we had to drive back in torrential 
rain, much of the way through treacherous Mopani mud. Once we broke 
down in the middle of this, but managed to get going again. Weary, we 
reached school at 7 p.m., where a welcome hot meal was awaiting us. 

N.C.B.L. 


The Woodwork and Aero-Modelling Club 


President: P. H. L. Hart, Esq. Chairman: T. M. JOHNSON. 
Secretary: D. W. T. HAstTINGs. Treasurer: A, SCHNABL. 

As forecast in our last issue, the Woodwork and Aero-Modelling 
Clubs have been amalgamated. The two sections operate under the same 
roof and have a combined committee. Thus there are to be seen side by 
side the delicacy of aero-modelling and “ham-fisted” carpentry. Many a 
time has a vital strut in a nearly completed model aeroplane been cut 
because of a fright caused by one of our “carpenters” bringing a hammer 
down with a mighty crash onto an inoffensive piece of timber. The chief 
activity of the year has been the making of canoes, the quality of which 
is pleasingly improving. 


Dd 


The Stamp and Coin Club 


Presidents: J. M. RicHaRDsoN, Esq., H. T. Hayes, Esq. 
Chairman: M. J. Berry. Secretary: R. G. Ltoyp, Treasurer: R. K. PALMER. 


The Club, resurrected at the beginning of the year, has continued to 
flourish, especially among our keen junior section. In the second term, 
two members of the Royal Philatelic Society of Rhodesia very kindly 
came out to the School to give a talk and exhibit their collections of 
stamps and coins. Mr. Lazarus and Mr. Creewel answered numerous 
questions. We were also very pleased to welcome Mr. Coetzee, who 
answered a plea we placed in the paper, and who displayed a fine 
collection of coins. Our guests gave a large number of stamps for us to 
sell to members for Club funds, at a cost of 20 for a penny. An attempt to 
buy ten shillings’ worth resulted in one member’s Mathematics becoming 
unhinged, so he had to give up after spending only four and sixpence. A 
competition was held, the title being “Three Pages from an Album”. This 
was won by K. R. Palmer and the Treasurer. We also heard a series of 
talks on tape, recorded by Mr. Carter and introduced by Mr. Richardson. 
The rumour that one member of the Coin section thought that his “Penny 
Black” entitled him to a senior position among the stamp collectors is 
without foundation. 

Finally, we should like to thank our two Presidents, Mr. Richardson 
and Mr. Hayes for all that they have done, and the members of the 
Royal Philatelic Society of Rhodesia for the great interest they have 
taken in our activities. Our meetings in the third term have been limited 
in number because of examinations, but we feel sure that interest will 
revive at the beginning of next year. ae 


The Clay Pigeon Club 
President: E. J. Marais, Esa. 
Committee: J. H. Apecc, P. A. M. CrarKk, M. R. JOHNSON. 


After a short dormant period, the Clay Pigeon Club was revived, 
thanks to Mr. Marais, who kindly agreed to become our President. 

To say that for every shot fired a clay was broken is true, but 
unfortunately it cannot be claimed that this is to the credit of the marks- 
manship of members — a clay will shatter on hitting the ground anyway. 

Launching the clays proved as much a task as did shooting them 
down. The reason for this was that only a hand trap was available. 
However, the remnants of the two original traps were salvaged from the 
river bed and the working parts reassembled into one reasonable machine, 
which, we hope, will be in use next year. 

In spite of the expense of the sport, the shoots were enjoyed by all. 


P.A.M.C. 
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The Play-Reading Society 


Presidents: D. A. E. Hunt, Esq., P. H. L. Hart, Eso. 
Secretary: R. G. ADAMS. 


A quiet year for the Society, but the meetings we had were thoroughly 
enjoyed by all who attended. The highlight of the second term was the 
reading of Oscar Wilde’s comedy, The Importance of Being Earnest. 
Some of the more senior members of the Society remembered the College 
production in 1960 which had been such a success. Mr. Hunt, as Lady 
Bracknell, proved quite hilarious, while R. V. Jackson, as Jack Worthing, 
gave another good performance. The only weakness was with the female 
voices of Gwendoline Fairfax and Cecily Cardew, whose accents were too 
Rhodesian to create the atmosphere of Victorian England. 


In the third term, we tackled the Elizabethan comedy, The Shoemaker’s 
Holiday, by Thomas Dekker. One felt, perhaps, that the choice was not 
a wise one, for the play proved extremely difficult, with a very complex plot 
and humour that the audience found hard to appreciate. When one 
considers the masterpieces of Shakespeare and Marlowe, Dekker’s comedy 
seems to be of greatly inferior quality. However, the readers made a 
noble effort and gained a great deal of valuable experience. The pidgin 
Dutch dialogue in places utterly confounded R. D. Pye and D. O. Kaufman, 
much to the amusement of the rest of the Society. A planned production 
of Pygmalion as a radio play had to be cancelled owing to pressure of work 
for examinations. 


The Play-Reading Society can afford great fun, as many members 
discovered, and it also helps with the casting of school plays. At present, 
there does not seem to be enough dramatic activity at Falcon, and this 
Society can go a long way towards correcting this defect. During 1965, 
every effort must be made to expand both the scope and the membership 
of the Society. 


Our thanks go to Mr, Hunt, who has pioneered the Society from its 
early days, and to Mr. Hart, who acted as President while Mr. Hunt 
was on leave during the third term. 


R.G.A. 
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Rugby, 1964 


This was a term in which many fine games of rugby were seen at 
Falcon. Who will ever forget the ten points scored by Bishops in the 
first few minutes, or the Falcon forwards storming down the field after 
St. Stephens had put over a penalty, or the tussle between the Falcon 
and Peterhouse front rows, or the wing in the House Final leaving bodies 
strewn behind him? 

The senior teams have trained hard and have been extremely fit. This 
has been the reason for the lack of injuries; a hard, fit man does not get 
hurt. Fitness is not enough, however. There must be a number of plans 
of attack and this is what was lacking. Our rugby is far too stereotyped 
and lacks imagination. Countless moves were practised during the week 
but seldom, if ever, were they seen in a match. Various moves must 
be attempted in order to penetrate the defence — scissors, blind side moves, 
linking with the forwards, etc. These were all planned for the matches but, 
no, the ball goes along the line, the wing is tackled, a scrum forms and 
the same pattern follows. This criticism is true throughout the school 
and a determined effort to introduce imagination, amongst the backs 
especially, must be made in 1965. 

The Ist XV played some good, and some not so good, rugby — 
they did well to beat Hamilton and then went down to Plumtree, having 
enjoyed territorial advantage and missed five easy penalties. The Gilbert 
Rennie backs were far superior and deserved their win, while in the 
Michaelhouse match the game was won by the side who were quicker 
on the loose ball. In the first half of the Chaplin match, Falcon did 
extremely well to hold a very heavy and mobile team to a score of 8-8. 
The second half saw weight and experience, five of them having played 
for Rhodesia in the tournament in East London, proved too much for 
the Falcon side. 

The forwards held their own in every match and certainly gave the 
backs their share of the ball. The front row of Guy, Holdsworth and 
Bent was very solid, while Abegg, Wenborn and Maggs played splendidly 
in both tight and loose. Coulter, Fletcher and Church were a work- 
manlike trio of loose forwards who were probably better on defence 
than attack, 

Gray at scrum-half developed into a very able player who took gaps 
and protected his fly-half most intelligently. Redman, the captain, had 
some good games but it was apparent that he was usually a marked man. 

The 2nd XV had a most successful season, winning eight of the 10 
matches played. There was a remarkable spirit in this side and there is no 
doubt that they enjoyed all their games. Van Jaarsveldt was an outstanding 
leader and for this he was elected to the “SO” Club. The team’s most 
impressive win was over Chaplin, who were, till then, unbeaten. 

The remaining senior teams had remarkable records, 253 points for 
and 27 against. They were always good to watch, the ball being 
thrown about to such an extent that their opponents invariably appeared 
mesmerised. 
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The Under 16 “A” has been a cheerful, hard-working team which has 
generally played entertaining open rugby. 


Led in turn on account of injury by Calder, Kennedy and Thomas, 
they have certainly made a great success of an experiment whereby 
we instituted a permanent Under 16 XV. The forwards quickly learned 
to work as a unit and they were mobile enough to link up with the 
backs whenever the opportunity arose. Young, at flank, handled as 
much as any of the three-quarters, while Houstoun, Schdlvinck and 
Thomas in the front row were of great value in the tight and in the 
loose. At scrum-half Kennedy was lively and dependable, while outside 
him, Hopking, A. Lamb and Kind were always on the look-out for 
gaps in the defence. Wiley and B. Wells scored many tries on the 
wings and Widdicombe at full-back was always effective with the boot. 


The Under 15 group possessed some large but mobile forwards and 
certainly matched their opponents in every game. The back line was 
weak both in attack and defence and so the results on paper are poor, 
but the scores were generally close. With more “go” in the backs this 
side should do quite well. 


The Under 14 group possesses many talented players. The “A” team 
has played some attractive rugby with both backs and forwards being 
involved in penetrative moves. It was noticeable that the forwards in this 
group were not really fit enough to play hard throughout a game — all 
eight are picked to play “flat out” for the duration of the match. 


The Under 13 consisted of very small players, only two or three of 
whom had played rugby before coming to Falcon. ‘There were some 
fine breaks by the backs but ignorance invariably was the downfall of 
any likely movement. These boys were keen and, with the addition of 
some talent from the prep. schools could develop into a fair Under 14. 


The Senior House Match Final between Founders and Hervey was 
convincingly won by Founders, while the Junior Final between the same 
two houses was won by Founders in the last minute of the game. 


We are most grateful to the Matabeleland Referees who so willingly 
and capably referee Ist XV matches; to Mr. Batchelor, who is always 
ready to referee any game and who has lent us many films; to the Printing 
Club for the excellent programmes; to the supporters who voluntarily give 
such vociferous support; to the groundsman who attempts to give us soft 
grounds, not an easy task in Matabeleland; and finally to Mr. Cannon 
for his interest and organisation. 

MS.W. 
Awards: 


Ist XV Colours: J. J. RepmMAN, R. H. Courter, J. H. Asece, 
A. L. A. Bonp, P. R. Bent, I. H. Gray, S. J. 
HotpswortH, D. J. WENBORN. 


“50” Club Colours: C. A. VAN JAARSVELDT. 
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RESULTS 


Ist XV: 


2nd X 


3rd 


4th XV 


vs. St. Stephen’s (A)—Won 26-3. 
vs. Hamilton (H)—Won 5-3. 

vs. Gifford (H)—Lost 6-15. 

vs. Plumtree (A)—Lost 0-6. 

vs. Bishops (H)—Lost 3-19. 

vs. Thornhill (H)—Won 21-5. 

vs. Gilbert Rennie (H)—Lost 5-14. 
vs. St. Stephen’s (H)—Won 45-3. 
vs. Michaelhouse (H)—Lost 6-9. 
vs. Chaplin (H)—Lost 8-25. 

vs. Peterhouse (H)—Won 6-0. 

vs. Milton (A)—Lost 3-23. 

vs. Northlea (A)—Lost 6-11. 
Played 13, won 5, lost 8; points for 
140, points against 136. 

V: 


vs. St. Stephen’s (A)—Won 17-0. 

vs. Hamilton (H)—Won 11-3. 

vs. Plumtree (A)—Lost 8-9. 

vs. C.B.C. Ist XV (H)—Won 12-0. 

vs. Gifford (H)—Won 6-0. 

vs. Thornhill (H)—Won 22-5. 

vs. St. Stephen’s (H)—Won 34-5. 

vs. Chaplin (H)—Won 6-0. 

vs. Guinea Fowl (H)—Won 31-3. 

vs. Milton (A)—Lost 0-8. 

Played 10, won 8, lost 2; points for 
147, points against 33. 

XV: 

vs. Milton (A)—Won 19-3. 

vs. Hamilton (A)—Won 39-0. 

vs. Gifford (A)—Won 32-3. 

vs. Guinea Fowl (H)—Won 27-3. 

vs. Hillerest 2nd XV (A)—Won 27-0. 

vs. Chaplin (H)—Won 10-0. 

Played 6, won 6; points for 154, 

points against 9. 


vs. Milton (A}—Won 11-6. 

vs. Hamilton (A)—Won 45-3. 

vs. Gifford (H)—Won 34-0. 

vs. Northlea (A}—Drew 9-9. 

Played 4, won 3, drew 1; points for 
99, points against 18. 


UNDER 16 “A”: 


vs. St. Stephen’s (A)—Won 28-3. 

vs. Milton (A)—Lost 13-30. 

vs. Hamilton (H)—Won 28-0. 

vs. Gifford (H)—Won 15-3. 

vs. Plumtree (H)—Won 25-8. 

vs. Gifford (H)—Won 35-8. 

vs. St. Stephen’s (H)—Won 40-3. 

vs. Northlea 2nd XV (A)—Won 30-3. 

Played 8, won 7, lost 1; points for 
214, points against 58. 


UNDER 15 “A”: 


vs. St. Stephen’s (H)}—Won 13-0. 
vs. Hamilton (H)—Lost 8-10. 
vs. Gifford (A)}—Drew 8-8. 

vs. Plumtree (H)—Won 19-0. 
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ys. C.B.C. (A)—Drew 3-3. 

vs. Thornhill (A}—Won 8-0. 

vs. St. Stephen’s (A)—Lost 0-3. 

vs. Chaplin (A)—Lost 5-9. 

vs. Guinea Fowl (A)—Lost 0-13. 

vs. Milton (A)—Lost 3-31. 

vs. Northtea (H)—Lost 0-12. 

Played 11, won 3, drew 2, lost 6; 
points for 67, points against 89. 


UNDER 15 “B”: 


vs. Milton (H)—Lost 0-12. 

vs. Gifford (A)—Won 26-0. 

vs. Hamilton (A)—Lost 0-14. 

vs. Northlea (H)—Drew 3-3. 

Played 4, won 1, drew 1, lost 2: 
points for 29, points against 29. 


UNDER 15 “C”: 


ys. Milton (H)—Won 9-6. 


UNDER 14 “A”: 


vs. St. Stephen’s (H)—Won 56-0. 

vs. Hamilton (H)—Won 13-11. 

vs. Gifford (A}—Won 29-0. 

vs. Plumtree (H)—Won 34-0. 

vs. Thornhill (A}—Won 19-0. 

vs. Chaplin (A)—Lost 3-6. 

ys. Guinea Fowl! (H)—Won 20-0. 

ys. Milton (A)—Lost 3-21. 

vs. Northlea (H)—Won 13-9. 

Played 9, won 7, lost 2; points for 
190, points against 47. 


UNDER 14 “B”: 


vs. Milton (H)—Lost 3-9. 

ys. Hamilton (H)—Won 21-0. 

vs. Gifford (A)—Won 8-0. 

vs. Guinea Fowl (H)—Won 26-0. 

vs. C.B.C. (A}—Lost 3-11. 

ys. Hillerest (A)—Lost 3-6. 

ys. St. Stephen’s (A)—Lost 3-8. 

vs. Northlea (H)—Won 9-5. 

Played 8, won 4, lost 4; points for 
76, points against 49. 


UNDER 14 “C”: 


vs. Milton (H)—Lost 6-8. 

vs. Hamilton (A)—Lost 3-9. 

vs. St. Stephen’s (A}—Lost 0-3. 

Played 3, lost 3; points for 9, points 
against 20. 


UNDER 13 “A”: 


vs. Hamilton (H)—Lost 0-34. 

vs. Gifford (H)—Lost 0-9. 

vs. Plumtree (H)—Lost 3-11. 

vs. C.B.C. (A)—Lost 0-22. 

vs. St. Stephen’s (H)—Lost 0-9. 

vs. Guinea Fowl (A)—Lost 0-47. 

vs. Whitestone (H)—Won 20-3. 

vs. Northlea (A)—Lost 0-24. 

Played 8, won 1, lost 7; points for 23, 
points against 159. 


UNDER 13 “B”: 


vs. Northlea (A)—Lost 3-6. 


The Bishops Match 


When Bishops severely trounced Milton the Saturday prior to this 
match it appeared that the result of our game against them would be a 
foregone conclusion and that the interest would be mainly centred on 
how well Falcon would hold them. 


_ Within two minutes of the start of the game, Bishops had scored a try 
in the left-hand corner after a copybook backline movement. Almost 
immediately after the kick-off Bishops again attacked strongly down the 
left-hand side and a quick change in direction saw Bishops’ centre, 
MacGregor, jinx his way over for the second try. Both tries were easily 
converted and so after four minutes play Falcon were 10-0 down. Many 
a team would have crumbled under this furious onslaught and visions 
of some astronomical score must have crossed the minds of the many 
anxious Falcon supporters. However, from this moment on the game took 
on a new look, and a very determined Falcon team began doggedly to 
fight back. Bishops were still on top, though, and started many attractive 
movements which were only broken down by some very determined 
tackling by the back-line and loose forwards. It was not very surprising 
when Bishops broke through to score an unconverted try (13-0). Falcon 
then took the initiative and from the half-way line, Redman took an 
outside gap beautifully and Donaldson was pulled down yards from 
the line. But the Falcon forwards were right on the spot and from 
a short forward rush Coulter dived over for Falcon’s only try. The 
kick failed (13-3). Before half time, Bishops scored another unconverted 
try (16-3). 

In the second half Bishops managed to score only one more try, 
which was not converted (19-3). During this half we saw ample evidence 
of the benefits of the fitness campaign on which the school has embarked 
this term, and although we had lost the majority of the scrums and 
line-outs in the first half, now the Falcon pack were spiritedly winning 
the scrums, and, though Voss of Bishops was still outstanding in the 
line-outs, Falcon were winning a number of these as well. With these 
points now in Falcon’s favour, and with Shimmin pushing Bishops back 
with some very long and extraordinarily accurate touch kicks from the 
fullback position, it was a great pity that Falcon just did not have the 
finish to score once or twice more. However, this sort of finesse comes 
with experience and not with practice, and it will not be too long before 
it is achieved. 


What a pleasure it was to watch a very determined, very clean and 
very exciting game of rugby! Congratulations must also go to the 
members of the School on the touch-line for their enthusiastic support 
through every phase of the game. Such support will always reduce the 


visiting team’s score by a good three to five points. mae 
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Hockey 


Captain: R. J. L. BENNETT. Vice-Captain: N. C. DAVIDSON. 


Once again Falcon has enjoyed a very successful hockey season, 
successful both for the teams and also for individuals. For those of you 
who like statistics, the record stands as follows: 51 matches were played — 
of these 43 were won; six were lost and two drawn. A total of 214 goals 
were scored by Falcon teams as opposed to the 57 goals against Falcon. 

No fewer than eight boys were invited to the Matabeleland School 
Trials. Of these, R. Bennett, N. Davidson and R. Barrett were selected 
for the “A” team, while G. Robinson (Captain), D. Webber, J. Lamb 
and A. Lamb, represented the “B” team. R. Bennett and N. Davidson 
were later chosen for the Rhodesian School’s Team which toured South 
Africa. These two were subsequently presented with “Honour Awards” — 
only the fourth time in the history of Falcon that such awards have been 
made and the first time for hockey. 

The first team, losing only to Prince Edward and Plumtree, produced 
a mixture of very scintillating and exciting hockey combined with one or 
two matches of very droll and almost aimless hockey. The players were. 
however, always enthusiastic and this generally made up for the lack of 
speed which is always a severe handicap. For the first part of the term, 
excellent use was made of the short, quick pass, but this was gradually 
replaced by long ineffective passes, generally onto the opponents’ sticks. 
Play tended to be a little passive and lack of anticipation and determination 
to get into the circle were sometimes prevalent. On many occasions 
the forwards were slow to move the ball (indeed this failing seemed to 
apply throughout the school) and consequently the opposition defence was 
given plenty of time to recover. In no fewer than five matches were Falcon 
at least two goals down before they themselves started to score and on 
three occasions fight back to win. While this shows a high level of 
determination and “guts”, which always typified this team, it makes one 
wonder why Falcon did not take the initiative in scoring and so gain 
that tremendous psychological value of the first goal. 

The above paragraph may seem an unduly harsh criticism for a 
team that has had such a successful season. On the contrary it is because 
of their success — they are well aware of their merits and the distinction 
they have achieved — that these comments are offered as advice for the 
following season. 

Svecial mention must be made of R. Bennett and N. Davidson who, 
as captain and vice-captain respectively, were mainly responsible for the 
shaping and moulding of this team. R. Barrett, too, must receive mention 
for his meteoric progress from a rather undistinguished half to an 
extremely capable and dangerous right wing. G. Carr is to be thanked 
for the many willing hours he spent in umpiring Mau Mau games — a 
none too easy task! 

The second team, ably led by T. Johnson, continued its unbeaten 
record. To them I must extend my special thanks for the undaunted and 
spirited opposition which they so readily gave in the first game practices. 
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THE HOCKEY Xi, 
Standing (left to right): T. G. Schley, C. S. Small, D. W. Stewart, J. B. Lamb, R. H. Downey, 


D. R. Webber. 


Seated (left to right): 


A. G. Lamb, 


N, C. 


G. N. H. Robinson, R. J. L. Bennett (Capt.), 


Cc. A. Barrett. 


Davidson, M. J. Berry. 


The junior teams met with very little opposition and this accounted 
for a large proportion of the massive goal tally mentioned earlier on in 
this report. Amongst these teams S. James, R. Roseveare, K. Palmer, 
D. Henman, M. Ward, F. Hill and R. Schley were outstanding in their 
play. 

In the Senior House Matches, Founders eventually beat Tredgold in 


go an extremely exciting game which had to be continued for an extra twenty 
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vs. 


Milton won 3-1. 


Under 15 “A”: 


vs. 
vs. 
VS. 
vs. 
vs. 


Hamilton won 3-1. 
Milton won 6-3. 

St. Stephen’s won 2-0. 
Milton won 9-0. 
Northlea won 2-0. 


lost 0-2. 


vs. Whitestone won 9-1 and 5-2. 
Under 13 “B”: 


vs. Hamilton won 2-1. 
vs. Gifford Technical won 6-1. 
vs. Milton drawn 0-0. 
vs. Whitestone lost 1-4 and 1-2. 


G.M. 


House Match Results: 


Senior: 
Oates rar 
Oates 
George Grey | Tredgold 7} 
Tredgold | 
Founders 
(3-2) 
—_-—— Founders | Pounders | after extra time 
pe Hervey | 
Junior: 
Oates } oe 
| Oates ] 
Hervey - Founders 


Founders | 

George Grey 
—_——— George Grey } oe) 

‘ George Grey 

—— Tredgold | G.M. 


The St. Andrew’s Match 

We were very pleased to have Mr. Ashley Brooker and his St. 
Andrew’s side here, as it was only the second time that a touring hockey 
side had visited Falcon. 

Watching them practise on the morning after they had arrived, it was 
obvious that they preferred a fast open game and that the Falcon field 
was ideally suited to their type of play. It promised to be a very 
exciting match. ; 

Right from the start, St. Andrew’s went into the attack, and making 
excellent use of their very fast forwards they swung the ball from side 
to side of the field at an almost bewildering speed. Their combination of 
the short pass and the through pass was well worth watching, while the 
interpassing between their inners almost completely rattled our defence. 
However, with J. van der Meulen playing an outstanding game in goal 
and D. Stewart doing very stout work at centre-half, the attack was some- 
what checked. It was not very surprising, though, when after 20 minutes play 
their right wing gathered the ball from a good through pass and slammed 
the ball home. (0-1). Five minutes later this was followed by a goal 
from one of their many short corners — fortunately for Falcon this was 
the only one that they made use of, (0-2.) So ended a very fast and 
furious first half. 

The second half saw Falcon settling down and it was not long before 
N. Davidson netted from a short corner. (1-2.) The pace and the 
altitude were now beginning to tell on St. Andrew’s and our forwards 
started to press home their attacks, only to be stopped at the end by the 
St. Andrew’s captain at full back and by some sparkling play by their 
goalkeeper. R. Bennett and R. Barrett were having some good runs 
down the wing and R. Barrett, cutting in from just over the half-way line, 
scored the equaliser. (2-2.) ; ; ; 

Both sides now put all their remaining energy into the game in the 
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hope of getting that winning goal, and finally N. Davidson weaved his way 
through the defence, drew the goalkeeper and the ball was safely in the 
back of the net. (3-2.) Minutes later the final whistle went with St. 
Andrew’s desperately attacking our goal. 

This was surely one of the most exciting, constructive and open 
games of hockey that Falcon has ever seen and tribute must be paid 
to all players for the magnificent spirit in which the game was played. 


Cricket, 1964 


This has been a most frustrating term because of a minor mumps 
epidemic. The first eleven was hardly affected, but the second and third 
teams played two matches each: this makes promotion to the Ist XI 
almost impossible and consequently interest is bound to wane. 

In general the batting throughout the school is of a fairly high 
standard, but the bowling is lamentably weak. The fast bowlers lack 
direction and variety and the spinners are content to bowl a length and 
to wait for the batsman to make a mistake. Those who saw Titmus bowl 
for the M.C.C. in Bulawayo will have noticed how he screwed the ball 
between his fingers and forced the batsman to watch every delivery 
intently. 

The victory over Peterhouse, the first ever, was probably the highlight 
of the term. Great credit is due to G. Winchester-Gould who scored 50, 
took four wickets and captained the side most intelligently. He has 
developed into a very able captain and is to be congratulated on being 
chosen to captain Matabeleland in the Nuffield Trials. P. Fenner and 
B. Spencer put on 56 runs for the last wicket in this game; on studying 
the scores it will be seen how valuable these runs were. 

G. Carr, with scores of 50, 0, 73, 31, 129 and 35 has been the most 
consistent batsman, his century against Milton being a particularly fine 
innings. 

G. Winchester-Gould, captain and batsman, G. Carr, batsman, N. 
Davidson, all-rounder, G. Robinson, wicket-keeper and B. Spencer, left 
arm spinner, were all chosen to play in the Nuffield trials. 

The Under 15 “A” won its matches comfortably. D, Whatmore, 
13 wickets for 40 runs and M. Wells, 11 wickets for 45 runs accounted 
for the opposition collapses. R. Lindsay-Rea has shown some real ability 
as a captain and has batted and bowled well when required. H. Lamond 
and M. Samuels continue to show good form with the bat. 

A. Root, captain of the Under 14 “A”, deserves special mention 
for his batting throughout the term. There is noticeable maturity about 
his approach and scores of 99, 71, 60 not out, 37 and 109 indicate a 
prospect for the future. The team has enjoyed a successful season with 
Q. Mitchell, P. Walker, C. George, P. Hill and A. Coulson showing 
talent. 

M. Ward, with 27 wickets for 149 runs in five games, and F. Hill, 
who scored 140 runs in two games, have been the mainstay of the Under 
13 “A”. This team requires bolstering and it is hoped that the 1965 
intake will consist of both batsmen and bowlers. 
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The Senior House Final between Founders and Tredgold was 
convincingly won by Tredgold and the Junior Final between Founders 
and Oates was narrowly won by Founders. 


Sincere thanks to Messrs. Owens, Townshend, Carr, Robinson and an 
anonymous donor for the bats, which were presented to the following:— 


. Winchester-Gould: Ist XI — Captain and example. 
. Carr: Ist XI — Best batsman. 
Robinson: Ist XI — Keeper and services to Falcon cricket. 
. Hay: 2nd XI — Excellent example as captain. 
. Lindsay-Rea: Under 15 “A” — Captain and all-rounder. 
. Lamond: Under 15 “A” — Most promising cricketer. 
. Root: Under 14 “A” — Best junior cricketer. 
. Hill: Under 13 “A” — Batting prize. 
M. Ward: Under 13 “A” — Bowling prize. 
My thanks are due to R. Adams for his immaculate scoring over the 
last few years and for the account of the Peterhouse match, and to G. 
Robinson who has looked after the kit room so willingly. 


Awards: M.S.W. 


Honours Award: G. WINCHESTER-GOULD. 

Ist XI Colours: J. BENNETT, G. Carr, N. Davipson, A. HILL, 
G. Ropsinson, B. SPENCER. 

Captain for 1965: G. CARR. 


THIRD TERM, 1964 
1st XI RESULTS 
Drew with Plumtree. 


Plumiree: 203/8 declared. (Maggs 4/47.) Falcon: 200/9. (Carr 50, Davidson 47, 

Winchester-Gould 44.) 
Lost to Northlea by 152 runs. 

Northlea: 262/7 declared. (Maggs 4/71.) Falcon: 110 all out. (Robinson 23.) 
Beat C.B.C. by 15 runs. 

Falcon: 225/9 declared. (Carr 73, Fenner 52, Winchester-Gould 36, Bennett 29.) 

C.B.C.: 210 all out. (Spencer 7/77.) 
Lost to Milton by 5 wickets. 

Falcon: 243 all out. (Carr 129, Bennett 36, Law 25, Pitt 24.) Milton: 245/5. 
Beat Peterhouse by 59 runs. 

Falcon: 278 all out. (Winchester-Gould 50, James 43, Robinson 36, Spencer 32, 

fay Fenner 25.) Peterhouse: 219 all out. (Spencer 5/50, Winchester-Gould 
Lost to Gifford by 3 wickets. 

Falcon: 131 all out. (Davidson 40, Carr 35.) Gifford: 132/7. (Davidson 2/8, 

Winchester-Gould 2/26, Spencer 2/32.) 

2nd XI 
Beat Plumtree by 94 runs and beat Gifford by 183 runs. 
3rd XI 
Beat Plumtree by 231 runs and beat St. Stephen’s by 137 runs. 
Under 15 “A” 
_ Beat Plumtree by 7 wickets, beat Northlea by 6 wickets and beat Gifford by 

an innings and 90 runs. 


>I WRAAD 
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Under 15 “B” 
Beat Northlea by 63 runs. 
Under 14 “A” 
‘ Lost to Plumtree by 40 runs, beat Ruzawi by 70 runs, beat St. Stephen’s by 8 
wickets, beat Northlea by 71 runs and beat Gifford by an innings and 80 runs. 
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Under 14 “B” : 
Beat Northlea by 5 wickets, beat St. Stephens by 143 runs and beat Gifford by 
170 runs. 
Under 13 “A” 
Lost to Plumtree by 47 runs, beat Northlea by 81 runs and lost to Gifford by 
7 wickets. 
Under 13 “B” 
Beat Northlea by an innings and 18 runs and beat Gifford outright by 9 
wickets. 


Falcon vs. Peterhouse, 1964 


The ist XI travelled to Marandellas for the annual cricket match 
against Peterhouse, a match that we were particularly anxious to win 
as we had never beaten them before at cricket. The outfield looked hard 
and fast while the wicket itself was as good a batting wicket as one 
could expect, though it looked as though it might deteriorate towards 
the end of the last day. In fact this fear proved groundless, apart from 
a very occasional ball. 

Having won the toss, Peterhouse put us in to bat and at first their 
unorthodox decision paid dividends, for after 25 minutes were were 19/2. 
G. Winchester-Gould and G. Carr added 56 for the third wicket and then 
Carr, who never really seemed to be in command, was dismissed for 31. 
The 100/3 at lunch became 121/5 when Winchester-Gould was out for 
a very useful 50 and Davidson for a disappointing 11. Peterhouse, 
however, failed to maintain their grip on the game and after a shaky 
start G. Robinson and S. James added 60 for the sixth wicket. Robinson 
hit three lusty sixes while James played an innings that improved with 
every ball he faced. When he was 43 he was caught behind and the 
score became 203/7. Bennett, who had played remarkably this season, 
collected 22, but Maggs never looked like mastering the attack and 
was out for two. Tea was taken at 223/9 which one could not help 
feeling was not a winning score. 

After tea the Peterhouse fast bowlers attempted to finish off the 
innings, but with good judgement and a certain amount of luck, Fenner 
and Spencer added 56, illustrating the old fallacy that fast bowlers are 
better than spinners for getting rid of tailenders. This was underlined 
when Fenner was out to Fielding’s second off-spinner with the total at 
278, Spencer having 32. The Peterhouse bowlers had proved adequate 
and until the last-wicket stand they never really lost their grip on the 
game. 

Falcon were unlucky not to get a quick wicket when Burton was 
dropped behind off Fenner in his first over with the score on four. 
However, the opening pair survived until Buchan attempted to hook 
a Fenner bumper and was struck on the head. Although he was forced 
to retire he batted again the next day, slightly the worse for wear! 
Fielding took his place and at the close Peterhouse were 30/0. It took 
our bowlers an hour and a quarter to break the opening stand. Winchester- 
Gould had Burton caught in the slips for 38. Davidson had little 
trouble in dismissing Jeffery for one and Spencer had Fielding trapped 
leg before for 48 straight after tea — 108/3. Watkins of Peterhouse 
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now came in with a reputation for hard hitting and with some very 
good scores to his credit. He had time to hit one four before he was 
completely defeated playing back to Spencer and was clean bowled. 
The whole character of the game changed and Winchester-Gould and 
Spencer bowled so accurately and the batsmen were so completely pinned 
down that only 28 runs were added for the loss of two wickets in 70 
minutes — 144/6. The batsmen never really looked like taking control 
and despite a dogged 38 from Holderness, Peterhouse were all out 
for 219, giving Falcon a win they thoroughly deserved. 

They deserved their victory because the batsmen had played attractive, 
aggressive cricket and the bowlers always attacked the stumps. It is 
probably a fair reflection on the approach of the two captains to the game 
to quote that revealing statistic, runs scored per over. Our scoring rate 
was 3.56 per over, while that of Peterhouse was 1.96. Special mention 
must be made of the bowling of Spencer and Winchester-Gould and 
the shrewd field placing and positive approach to the game of the latter 
as captain. We shall look forward to entertaining Peterhouse here in 
1965 when we shall try to repeat this year’s fine effort. R.G.A. 


Tennis 


Captain: D. L. J. LAWRENCE. 


The last two terms have seen much tennis activity. Both the Senior 
and the Junior teams have played several matches, and the courts have 
been fully booked for casual play. We look forward to the day when, 
with more courts, we can better cater for this enthusiasm. Under the 
supervision of Mr. Newbould the courts have improved considerably, 

In October, twenty-three boys went to Bulawayo to see the professional 
stars in action. The visiting four were Frank Sedgman and Rod Laver 
of Australia, Andres Gimeno (Spain), and Alex Olmedo (Peru). Laver, 
with his great speed, agility, and power, was clearly the best player: the 
old master, Sedgman, displayed fine style and finesse while living up to 
his reputation as a pleasing personality and impeccable sportsman. Despite 
a court which was on occasions the envy of any cricket bowler present 
— one ball would pop up unexpectedly, another skid through at zero 
inches — a very high standard of tennis, which was both enjoyable and 
instructional, was maintained. 

The coaching, last March, of Miss V. M. Glasspool of the Dewpool 
School of Lawn Tennis, in England, was a great help to our boys. Miss 
Glasspool recently wrote stating that she hopes to send another experienced 
coach to Rhodesia for the first term, 1965. We expect to have this coach 
staying at Falcon for about ten days, and it is hoped that parents of 
promising players will agree to their sons having the relatively inexpensive, 
but valuable group coaching offered. 


Senior Tennis 


A Matabeleland Inter-Schools League was started this year and it 
operated during the second term. Teams of four boys from each of 
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the following schools took part: Milton (two teams), Hamilton (two teams), 
Founders, C.B.C., and Falcon. This league was a great success and we 
are very grateful to Mr. Sharples of Hamilton High School for his work 
in forming the league and for his later efforts as Secretary. 

Peterhouse visited us in July and they won an exciting match, The 
result was in the balance until the end and every match was keenly 
contested. Congratulations to a friendly and sporting Peterhouse team, 
but our sights are already set on their courts for sweet revenge next July. 

The standard of play has improved quite noticeably. The players are 
gradually accepting that the “one up, one back” system of doubles is 
almost antediluvian and are now more alert to the desirability of both 
partners getting into an attacking position at the net whenever practical. 
D. L. J. Lawrence, very reluctant to move from the base-line earlier this 
year, has recently been transporting his size 114 feet to the net position. 
I. H. Gray, has maintained his superiority. D. F. Morley is a promising 
player and he is to be congratulated on winning the Matabeleland 
Under 14 Singles Championship. 

RESULTS 

vs. C.B.C. won 5-3. vs. Essexvale lost 78-98. 

vs. Hamilton A won 5-3. vs. Essexvale won 91-71. 

vs. Hamilton B 4-4 (won on games). vs. Staff won 83-61. 

vs. Milton A lost 1-7. vs. Col. Cosens’ team lost 44-60. 

vs. Milton B 4-4 (lost on games). vs. Hamilton won 14-2. 

vs. Plumtree won 93 games to 83. 

House Match Final: Founders beat Tredgold 6-3. 
School Championships: 

Singles: I. H. Gray beat A. R. Shimmin 6-1, 6-2. . 

Doubles: D. L. J. Lawrence and R. F. A. Laing beat I. H. Gray and E. R. Fick 
5-7, 6-3, 6-3. 


Junior Tennis 

Opponents are difficult to find at this age level, but matches have been 
played against Hamilton, Peterhouse and Col. Cosens’ team. : 

The first-ever junior match against Peterhouse was played on their 
courts in the third term. This gave quite a boost to Junior Tennis and 
our win augurs well for future Senior games. The team of eight boys, 
captained by J. G. Russell, had an enjoyable and worthwhile weekend 
which ended happily when, owing to the lateness of the train, the 
team arrived back at Falcon just in time to hear the bell for the end of 
classes. 

M. T. Gray is, in the family tradition, a very promising player. Also 
showing good potential is B. L. (the “Mighty Gnat”) James. 

RESULTS 

vs. Peterhouse won 10-6. 

vs. Hamilton lost 6-10. 

vs. Hamilton won 12-0. 

vs. Col. Cosens’ team won 65-39. 
School Championships: 

Singles: D. F. Morley beat M. T. Gray 3-6, 6-1, 6-1. . ; 

Doubles: M. T. Gray and D. F. Morley beat A. N. Hopking and D. P. Hopking 


6-4, 6-4, 
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Squash Racquets 


Secretary: A. J. W. Hite. 

The standard has deteriorated somewhat this year. However, more 
people are becoming keen, so we should eventually produce a side of able 
squash players. 

The House matches were exciting this year. With the scores resting 
at 35 games each, J. A. Fletcher, of George Grey, went down to D. R. 
Webber, of Founders, and so George Grey lost the cup for the first time 
since its presentation. Tredgold came third in the competition, 

In the third term, the individual championships were held. In the 
final of the Senior division, I. H. Gray beat the Secretary 3-0. The losing 
semi-finalists were L. D. C. Young and B. Walker. In the Junior 
championship, R. J. Harris beat B. S. Eadie 3-2. I. P. Fletcher and R. A. 
Cornish lost in the semi-finals. Thus Gray won the Webster Cup and 
Harris, the Hewitt Cup which was being competed for for the first time. 


A.J.W.H. 


Swimming 
Captain: J. M. Cowen. 

The rains came again. This time during the Inter-House Gala and not 
two days before. So the pool was clear. In colour — as well as clear of 
boys and spectators for part of the afternoon... . 

Nine new events were introduced to the 1964 gala: butterfly and 
medley relays in the Under 13, 14 and 15 age groups, freestyle relays in the 
Under 16 and Open age groups and a 25-man relay for non-participants in 
the earlier events for the final 625 yard race. 

The overall programme was changed, too. Diving events were 
separated from swimming events and were held in the morning. Each 
person was allocated more dives than before and, with the acquisition of 
the new fibre-glass springboard we found the boys venturing into some 
most complicated aero-aquatic manouevres. Our thanks to Mrs. Muller 
and Miss Slater for their services as diving judges and we hope to see 
more of them next year — this time as instructors. 

Congratulations to $. James (50 yards Backstroke), M. Tucker (50 
yards Breaststroke), D. Whatmore (50 yards Breaststroke) and George 
Grey’s Under 15 Freestyle Relay team on their new records set up under 
adverse conditions. 

The main feature of this Gala was the fantastic evenness between 
the Houses: only once did the first place score exceed the second by more 
than five points and that was after the last event. After the diving the 
position was Founders (F) — 9, George Grey (G) — 8, Tredgold (T) — 7, 
Oates (O) and Hervey (H) — 3. After the first five swimming events the 
order was T. F. G, and after the next five events G, T, F. Hervey then 
made a bid for honours and the order was G, T. H: G, H, T and after five 
more events H, G, T. George Grey came back into the running and the 
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order became G=H T; G, H, T; G=T, H followed by G, T, H, just before 
the relays. Throughout the relays these three Houses jostled for position, 
no House being able to keep the lead for more than two races. The final 
results: Tredgold — 83, George Grey — 76, Hervey — 70, Founders — 64, 
and Oates — 29. 


RESULTS 
Open: Under 15 (cont.): 
Butterfly: A. Shimmin (H). Freestyle: S. James (G). 
Backstroke: A. Redman (T). Freestyle Relay: George Grey. 
Breaststroke: J. Cowen (T). Medley Relay: Tredgold. 
Freestyle: A. Redman (T). Individual Medley: S. James (G). 
Individual Medley: A. Redman (T). Under 14: 

Freestyle Relay: Tredgold. Butterfly: J. Haile (G). 
Medley Relay: Hervey. Backstroke: J. Haile (G). 
Under 16: Breaststroke: M. Tucker (H). 
Butterfly: A. Hodges (F). Freestyle: D. Miller (G). 

Backstroke: B. Peacefull (H). Freestyle Relay: George Grey. 
Breaststroke: C. van Wyk (H). Medley Relay: George Grey. 
Freestvle: A. Hodges (F). Under 13: 
Freestyle Relay: Founders. Butterfly: F. Butler (H). 
Medley Relay: Oates. Backstroke: M. Arnold (F). 
Individual Medley: A. Hodges (F). Breaststroke: F. Butler (H). 
Under 15: Freestyle: T. Harris (H). 
Butterfly: T. Spotswood (T). Freestyle Relay: Tredgold. 
Backstroke: S. James (G). Medley Relay: Hervey. 
Breaststroke: D. Whatmore (T). 25-man Relay: Founders. 


Inter-School Swimming Gala 


This year Falcon acted as host school and, for a number of reasons, 
held the gala at the Famona Schools’ Bath at 8 p.m., on the 31st October. 
The competition was keen, ten records toppling during the evening, and 
the spectators and competitors seemed to enjoy themselves. The Liaison 
Officer, who recently began to teach life-saving, was most relieved to see 
two rescuers appear when a butterfly swimmer started to splutter and sink, 
as the only awkward situation of the evening developed... . 

The Falcon contingent could not, unfortunately, consist of the entire 
Swimming Squad which had been practising earnestly all term under the 
enthusiastic and helpful advice of the School Captain, J. M. Cowen. 
*Twas the mumps. However, we can be proud of the substitutes who 
never gave up. 

T. Spotswood, who broke the Junior 50 metres Butterfly record, 
provided Falcon supporters with our best performance of the evening. 
D. Miller, with very little practice, pulled off the Junior Diving in a most 
polished performance. J. Miller won the 100 metres Butterfly. 

Other Places: 

Open 4 x 50 metres Individual Medley: J. Miller — 2nd. 

Under 16, 50 metres Backstroke: B. Peacefull — 3rd. 

Under 13, 50 metres Breaststroke: F. Butler — 2nd. 

Junior 4 x 50 metres Medley Relay: Falcon — 3rd. 


Awards: 
Colours: J. M. COWEN. 
“50” Club: J. Guy AND J. MILLER. J.M.R. 
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Life-Saving 


For the first time a regular time-tabled life-saving period was introduced 
during the third term. In fact three were. One each for each of the 
divisions of the second form. 

The classes proved very popular and the pupils very apt. It is 
rumoured they had to haul the instructor from the water once when he 
appeared to be in difficulties — and did it very well. It was, however, 
necessary afterwards to change the approach to “Methods of Resuscitation” 


Sixty-four boys eventually were tested by Mr. Moss and Mrs. de 
Villiers of the Bulawayo Branch of the Royal Life-Saving Society and 64 
boys passed their oral test, their resuscitation work and their water work. 
all qualifying for the Elementary Certificate. Next year they all hope 
to take the Intermediate or even the Bronze Medallion. They will also 
assist to instruct others for the Elementary Certificate. 

Considering the interest of the boys, the worthiness of the activity 
and support likely to be given to extend this addition to the curriculum, 
life-saving at Falcon has a glorious future. J.M.R. 


Water Polo 


Captain: A. R. SHIMMIN. 

The prospects were glorious: a new “second league” started in 
Bulawayo incorporating the school teams and weaker town sides; general 
improvement in handling and tactical play; our first team (usually seven in 
number with two reserves) could be chosen from over a dozen players 
without affecting its striking power; ten matches scheduled with the 
possibility of return matches in some cases.... 

BIEN 06.5% 

Mumps struck. And the army was called out. 

Result: we played against T.T.C. (twice), and travelled to Mashonaland 
to play Peterhouse and Churchill. The budding teachers weren’t even 
on our schedule! 

The Training College team (playing first league) taught us a great deal. 
We won the first game at home 10-9 and lost the second, away, 6-5. Both 
were very even games and we look forward to meeting them next year 
when we hope there will be a decisive result. 

Over the Mashonaland weekend we beat Peterhouse 22-2 and lost 
to Churchill 3-14. The main feature of the Peterhouse game was the 
excellent shooting by the forwards, especially A. Shimmin. After this game, 
played on Saturday, the Sunday match against Churchill was rather 
disappointing. Perhaps the excellent entertainment afforded by Peterhouse 
the night before had an effect? 

Next year the prospects are still good. We will miss P. F. Church, in 
goal, and A. Shimmin, our Captain and most prolific goal-scorer, J. G. 
Donaldson and M. J. Samuels. But, with the talent available in 1965, we 
should do well. Brightest of the developing talent is R. A. Schélvinck, but 
M. B. Wells, C. D. Le Patourel, R. Heuff, R. J. Blackwell and Co. are 
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already showing that with the old-timers M. B. Norvall, C. J. Parsonson and 
C. A. van Jaarsveldt, the school side will be formidable. Besides, there 
are many boys in Oates.... 

Internally the standard of House Polo has improved tremendously. 
Any spectator at the House Cup Finals on the 14th November, would have 
noticed the excellent performances put up by both winners and losers. 
In the Junior competition, Founders, with no regular polo players, had 
staggered Tredgold in a semi-final. Only after two sessions of extra time, 
did the latter earn the right to play in the final. Score: 7-5. 

The final itself was much closer than predicted: Oates, with two 
first game players, were extended by a dogged Tredgold defence. With 
R. Harris as a sitting centre-forward there might have been a different 
result. However, the experience of the Oates Junior team deservedly gave 
them a 3-1 win to repeat their victory of 1963. 

Five first team members played for Oates Seniors. Hervey could 
claim two. Forecast: a walkover. 

But for two quarters, the stout Hervey defence sat tight and for all 
the time Oates spent playing with the ball the goals didn’t come. Then, 
in the third quarter, there seemed a deluge of goals from the star-studded 
Oates team. So much so that the score seemed immaterial. Hervey pulled 
together marvellously in the last quarter and A. Shimmin slammed home a 
number of good goals. Suddenly everyone knew this was going to be 
close. But what was the score? The excitement mounted. 

A magnificent match. 

Oates’ 6-4 win did indicate the slight superiority of the champions — 
but they had to fight hard to chalk up their second cup victory that 
afternoon. Well played everyone. 

Mr. Elkington, coach at Hamilton High, very kindly did a great 
job as referee, and, from his comments, Falcon should be very proud of its 
polo ability and its future J.M.R 


Longridge Riding School 


After an active second term, academic and cricketing interests seem 
to have taken priority during this last term. Nevertheless, the enthusiasm 
shown by the remaining hard core of riders has been heartening, and all 
have acquitted themselves well. D. F. C. Levy has shown a lively interest 
in the training of his jumper, Cherokee, with very creditable results. A. J. 
Paterson’s attempts at schooling Whisky, a sturdy piebald stallion of recent 
acquisition, are particularly laudable in view of the sharp rebuff he 
received, the results of which discommoded him for some weeks. Both 
he and R. W. Moskwa have been rewarded for their patience and devotion. 
Whisky has become a much sought after mount. 

Mr. Stuart Henny, an experienced equestrian from Essexvale, gave us 
welcome help during the second term. Towards the end of the third term, 
sorely needed rains fell and this enabled us to take outings further afield. 

On the morning of the last Saturday of term, we had tea on the grassy 
banks of the Ncema below the ruins of Selous’ cottage. B.C.L. 
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Carlisle School 


Carlisle School was officially opened in 1940 by the Bushtick Mines 


Ltd. It was first known as Bushtick Compound School and catered mainly 
for the miners’ children. 


The committee to run the school was formed by agreement with the 
Education Department and consisted of the Mine Manager (Chairman), the 
Mine Secretary and the Compound Manager. Hope Fountain Mission was 


asked to supervise the school and the Superintendent was elected Secretary 
of the committee. 


There was no school building and for many years school sessions 
were held in the Recreation Hall (which is still standing) to which the 
Beer Hall was attached. As can be expected, the noise from the Beer 
Hall made concentration and teaching difficult 


The school opened with less than 50 children and with only one 
teacher. Although the children worked under unsuitable conditions, they 
had free education — a very rare privilege at that time. In addition to 
grants which every Government Aided School received, the Committee 
equipped the school with money from the Mine’s African Welfare Fund. 
The school made considerable progress and by 1949 the enrolment had risen 
to just over 100. There was a staff of three with classes ranging from 
Sub A to Standard III. 


At the beginning of 1950, the Committee decided to erect a new 
school building and teachers’ houses at the present site. A few months 
later Bushtick Mine closed down, but building continued and was completed 
in April. On the 15th May, 1951, the new building was officially opened 
by the late Mr. K. V. Cunliffe, the Mine Manager, and named Carlisle after 
the late Mr. J. P. Carlisle in grateful recognition of his services to the 
Bushtick African community and to the school in particular. 


When Falcon College opened, the Board allowed the school to carry 
on. The relationship between the College and Carlisle School has 
continued to be pleasant and healthy. The College gives considerable help 
to Carlisle School in many ways: for example, at the beginning of 1963, a 
series of extra afternoon classes for Standards V and VI were arranged, 
to be taught by boys from Falcon. Practice in speaking English was 
probably the most valuable feature of these lessons; but different approaches 
to the curriculum, and the added time spent on the subjects, also helped 
to make the experiment a success, It is to be hoped that it will eventually 
be taken up again. 


The present Carlisle School Committee Members are: Mr. T. J. 
Hemans (Chairman) (District Commissioner), Mrs. A. C. Coulson, Messrs. 
D. E. Turner, D. A. E. Hunt and G. R. Griffiths. Carlisle School now 
has an enrolment of 253 children. The classes are from Sub A to Standard 
VI and has a teaching staff of seven. 

J. S. MOYO, 


Headmaster, Carlisle School. 
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The Future of Democracy in Africa 
Report on a talk by Sir Robert Tredgold to the Cosmos Club 


Sir Robert’s talk was far from what most of us would call “highly 
intellectual”. He first of all confirmed the beliefs of a Falcon boy who 
“thought the old boy was still alive”. Commenting on an article in the 
Magazine, he was pleased to see that members of the Cosmos Club were not 
too preoccupied with Rhodesia to be aware that Rhodesia is in fact a part 
of the world and, as he put it, the world does not revolve “slowly and 
somewhat respectfully around Rhodesia”. 


Africa does, however, occupy the centre of interest of the world 
today. It has been suddenly caught up in the tide of world events and 
has caused much fresh thought. Ideas and methods which were axiomatic 
a century ago in Europe, are not necessarily quite what are needed here, 
and this is where the re-thinking has to take place. Africa is, in fact, 
a testing ground for an awful lot which didn’t seem to need testing in 
years past. 


Sir Robert definitely considered Democracy most fitted for Africa, 
but pointed out that there is not only one form of Democracy but it appears 
in many and various different types. Each of the countries which adopt 
Democracy as their way of Government, adopt that sort of Democracy 
which fits it best. Most of the troubles of Africa come when mother nations 
in Europe or elsewhere have tried to impose their own form of democracy. 
The basic setting only should be given, after which the new Government 
may fill in the gaps. Coupled with this question is the term Efficiency. 
We, as Europeans in Africa, usually have high standards of Efficiency, 
and are apt to forget that time, and thus efficiency, mean very little to 
many Africans. In reality neither of us is correct. We have overshot 
the mark and they have not reached it; and therefore we should be careful 
lest our attitude to African “inefficiency” become too rigid and dogmatic. 
Our efficiency has fallen down, to mention one case, in the systematic 
training of potential African Government officials in the task which lies 
ahead when they eventually win power. We have therefore to take the 
consequences. 


Sir Robert ended by telling a story about a very plump Rhodesian 
gentleman many years ago, at a time when rickshaws were a common means 
of conveyance in Salisbury. This gentleman was taking a ride in one and 
while going down a fairly steep hill, the rickshaw boy went so fast, 
despite violent expostulations from his passenger, that his passenger 
eventually rose from his seat to protest further and immediately went 
through the seat. All that could be seen was the rickshaw boy running 
faster and faster, and a pair of plump, beflannelled legs sticking out 
under the rickshaw, attempting to keep pace. This is the situation in 
which we find ourselves today. However much we shout, he will still go 
faster, and we can only be carried along with him. 

L.A.G.C. 
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A Hard Day’s Night 


We arrived at the Chimanimani Outward Bound School at two 
o’clock on a Saturday afternoon. Our heavy luggage was taken by the 
school van while we had to walk the two miles to the camp, carrying 
our surplus articles. Once we had been sorted into our respective patrols, 
we went for a dip in Tessa’s Pool — most refreshing after the nine-hour 
bus journey. At lunch our spirits sank when it was discovered that the 
butter had run out, limiting us to dry bread for a while... . 


On Sunday we got stuck into basic training, and that evening we were 
briefed on our “quiet walk”, which was to take place the following day. 
On Monday, between 2 and 5 p.m., Outward Bounders staggered into 
Camp nursing their blisters. We spent the next two days recuperating 
before setting off on the First Expedition, accompanied by our instructors. 
On this three-day expedition we covered about forty miles, living on a 
limited supply of food, and were only too happy to crawl back to Camp 
once again. 


During the second week we went on our “Solo”. Each one of us was 
allotted a certain area in which to build his “bivvy” — a hut made from 
natural materials only. We were given, in addition to our food, two 
matches and a striker, and were told that if we could produce one of the 
matches, unused, the next day, we would receive bonus points. This meant 
getting up every few hours during the night to stoke up the fire. After the 
“Solo” we started our climbing, mountain rescue and abseiling, the latter 
being the most enjoyable part of the course. The highest abseil was 
140 feet high. On the Saturday we had an Open Day, when many 
V.I.P.s came to inspect the work of the School. 


On the last Tuesday of the course we set off on our final expedition, 
minus our instructors. During this expedition we had to climb three 
peaks — Ben Nevis, Dragon’s Tooth and Point 71 (8,007 feet), which 
is the highest point in the Chimanimanis. We covered between fifty and 
sixty miles in all. The final two days of the course were devoted to 
inter-patrol competitions until, on the last Saturday morning, we were 
presented with our awards. The ordeal was over. ere hee 


The Human Race 


It is a race of people, selfish and immoral; a breed of blood-thirsty 
criminals. It generates slums, squalid beings and a damned existence. The 
present is a fallacy, there is no past, and the future exists only as a 
phase of time. It is not understood as a challenge, an opportunity to 
improve. The creatures live in a world condemned to misery and torture; 
it is damned beyond the imagination of a sound mind. This sphere of 
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Huts for sleeping. 


Cliffs for Abseiling. 
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THE CRICKET X], 


D. W. Stewart, P. R. Fenner, 


D. R. Maggs, R. G. Adams (Scorer), 


I. B. Law, S. A. R. James, N. B. Pitt. 


Standing (left to right): 
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R. J. L. Bennett, G. N. H. Robinson, N. C. Davidson, G. A. Winchester- 


Gould (Captain), G. J. Carr, B. C. A. Spencer, A. J. W. Hill 


life is the realm of the timorous, the womb of the dissolute. They are a 
tribe of rats, running from nothing but themselves. 

Can such vermin exist? The question remains unanswered, but the 
haunting fact dwells untouched, sealed beyond range of consciousness: 
it is the cripple of the universe, the darkness in light, it is the human race. 


A Tribute to Defaulters! | 


“Quick March!” squeaks the lieutenant as yet again half of the school 
are ordered around a suffering Rugby field for another “black Monday” 
afternoon. Every edition of the Bushtick Rag or Falcon contains words in 
praise (or otherwise) of cadets, and I would like to use some words of 
praise for an often forgotten (except on Tuesday mornings, though often 
then as well) aspect of cadets. This is commonly known as defaulters, and 
it is a most important part in the education of the Falcon schoolboy. 


It seems that the purpose of these early morning parades, held 
especially for the privilege of cadets, is to teach them to get their puttees 
done up in the shortest possible time. This is most important, both for 
the defaulters, to whom it means more sleep, and for success in modern 
warfare where speed is essential. “Defaulters” also teaches the cadet to 
move stealthily (as there is no wrath like the wrath of a Falcon schoolboy 
disturbed in his slumbers), and to suffer, with the minimum of noise, a 
pin being pushed through a puttee and into his thumbs in the dark hours 
of the morning. 


And so, always remember, valiant members of the Falcon Cadet 
Corp, that you are thus subtly being trained to move silently among the 
enemy, and to take wounds without a sound. Above all, when the glorious 
day arrives of the alarm signalling the advent of the enemy, you will be 
able to hold your heads high because you will be the first — to have 
your puttees done up. 

D.RSt.J.B. 
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In the third term, two Members of Staff took leave to see the other 
side of the world. Mr. Cannon and Mr. Hunt travelled together to Tokyo 
to see the Olympic Games. Thence Mr. Cannon went on to Australia 
and New Zealand, and is now teaching temporarily at Christchurch. Mr. 
Hunt returned to Rhodesia via several countries of Asia. Their stories 
are published below: 


Out East 


The Sudanese sun beats fiercely down, at this noonday moment of 
time, upon the dusty alleys, the yellow mud houses, the shrill calls and 
confused murmur of life in an Arab town. Behind me is the field of 
Omdurman, once the proud scene of Kitchener’s victory and the avenging 
of Gordon’s death in Khartoum; before me, glinting coolly through the 
trees, is the massive sheet of water, the Nile, slipping silently past on its 
slow, dateless journey to the sea. 

Once again on African soil, I have time and leisure to remember my 
voyage to the East — so remote already that I can hardly believe I have 
only just returned. Here comes a white-turbaned Arab, languidly astride 
the rump of his trotting donkey, whose small barrel-body scarcely lifts his 
sandals from the dust; he seems a far cry from the dapper business 
tycoon of Tokyo, the sampan dweller of Singapore, the Tibetan market- 
woman with rings through her nose, puffing contentedly through her 
hookah pipe high in the Himalayas, pausing to welcome me with the 
toothy, amiable grin of the hill-people. And yet, the discovery of so 
great a variety within the compass of a few neighbour countries is the 
very stuff of travel. In a five-month trip through thirteen lands of Asia 
I have found more things than had been dreamt of in my philosophy — 
and a very memorable journey it has been... . 

Mauritius, our first stop out from Durban, is an island of great 
originality. It is a museum-piece — a forgotten corner of the Nineteenth 
Century British Empire; here Queen Victoria, ample and unsmiling, 
commands the harbour from her pedestal among the palms; here every 
signpost is in English — yet only French is spoken; here fantastically 
shaped hills, volcanically conceived and then carved and eroded by the 
ages, grimly surround what must be the most claustrophic race-course in 
the world. We were there for Race Day, the biggest event of the year, 
and we mingled with a vast concourse of brilliantly-clad people of every 
colour, size and ethnic group — a world within a world, two thousand 
miles from the nearest mainland. One hill, less like a hill than an immense 
gargoyle, is crowned by a “pompom”, a huge boulder precariously perched: 
tradition has it that when this is dislodged the British will leave Mauritius. 
No disaffected element of this heterogeneous population has yet tried to 
topple it — but Independence is in the air, even in this remote island. 
After Mauritius, with its weird hills, confusion of colour and shambling 
gaiety, the high seas seemed extraordinarily uneventful. 

As we crossed the equator and entered the summer of the northern 
hemisphere, the weather became sticky, the atmosphere oppressive. Our 
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way took us down the Malacca Straits, between the coasts of Malaysia and 
Indonesia, past the riots at Singapore and within sight of the warships and 
helicopters of the U.S. Seventh Fleet off the Gulf of Tonking and South 
Vietnam. And then we met Typhoon Tilda, a lady of uncertain temper 
and no definite political affiliation, with whom we flirted for several days 
in the South China Sea before arriving belatedly in Hong Kong, our first 
land for two and a half weeks. 

Hong Kong is shabby, glamorous and terribly alive. It is a restless, 
noisy maelstrom of activity, shut in by tall steep hills — a throbbing centre 
of capitalist commerce on the very edge of Communist China. From one 
spot in the hinterland of the New Territories we peered over the “bamboo 
curtain” at a sleepy commune, where the peasants worked their changeless 
stint in paddy fields that seemed neither wetter nor more malarial than 
those on our side. Most of Hong Kong reverts to Red China in thirty 
years’ time, but nobody in this centre of frenetic activity gives a thought to 
that gloomy prospect. And meanwhile the world assails Hong Kong 
with capital and trade, and the duty-free port is the busiest in Asia. 

We elbowed our way along the thronging streets (one, Hai Pong 
Street, could not have been better named), haggled over absurdly low 
prices for radios, cameras and bespoke suits, and wondered at the sheer 
vigour and prosperity of it all. Then we took a launch around the 
immense harbour and along the water-fronts, past the “Suzie Wong Hotel”, 
and between the crowded sampans and junks where thousands of Chinese 
live — in indescribable squalour. These sampan dwellers virtually never 
leave their boats: here they eat, sleep, work and defecate, have their 
floating schools, floating stores, floating hospitals, floating temples — all 
crowded together in life and death, afloat upon a stinking pea-soup muck 
that passes for sea-water. Vast blocks of flats for re-settling refugees stand 
all along the water-fronts, and are answered by the pathetic shanty-towns 
which climb the hills behind, a sort of fungoid excrescence upon the sheer 
rock face to which they cling. It is all rather hectic and depressing — 
and still the refugees pour in from China. A week later we slipped 
quietly away from the skyscrapers and the sampans, the cluttered 
claustrophobia of the boom city; early in the morning we steamed through 
the narrows and out into the China Sea. 

Our next stop was Nationalist China. “Formosa”, the erstwhile 
“Beautiful Island” of the Portuguese, is now — with less euphony but 
more political point — “Taiwan”. The memory of the Japanese 
occupation still lingers, and the presence of the U.S.A. is everywhere in 
evidence — most of all in Keelung harbour, bristling with warships and 
hedged with security. Yet on this small island, across a narrow strait from 
the vast spaces of Red China, sits the government of Chiang Kai Shek, 
still clinging to its puny claim to represent the China proper. 

Rattling along the MacArthur Highway in an ancient bus, to the 
accompaniment of Chinese songs from our comely guide, we admire the 
neatly cultivated valleys and steep forested mountains, and presently arrive 
in the capital city, Taipei. Here we are regaled with temples and palaces 
of great splendour: garish Buddhist paintings and fantastic Confucian 
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carvings: incense urns and joss sticks, and much business of bobbing and 
mouthing in front of complacent pot-bellied idols — and everywhere a 
certain cheerful prosperity which we are to miss in the other cities of Asia. 
From here we sail to our farthest destination, Japan. 

Japan — the Land of the Rising Sun and of the world’s highest 
suicide rate: of magic Mount Fuji and chrysanthemums — and the world’s 
fastest train. As we hurtled at 150 m.p.h. across the willow-pattern 
landscape, past rock-gardens and diminutive wooden homes and painted 
pagodas, we thought of nurseries and dolls’ houses and stories where 
princesses lived happily ever after — until we remembered that, as a result 
of her incredible recovery since the war, Japan is one of the world’s 
greatest industrial powers and the most civilised nation in Asia. 


We had heard of the charm and politeness of the Japanese, but the 
warmth with which our hosts took us to their hearts, making us part of the 
family, was something we had not quite expected. In the heart of Tokyo, 
hemmed in by twelve million other citizens, we lived in a tiny house, among 
sliding doors and bowls of chrysanthemums, learning the Japanese way of 
life: we slept on the floor, wore our kimonos, ate raw fish and shared 
the family bath. Here we were even filmed (though not in the bath) by 
the Tokyo Broadcasting Corporation and duly saw ourselves the following 
day on television — “Two Rhodesian schoolmasters come to Tokyo”. 


We travelled, too, and saw the ancient capital of Kyoto, with its 2,293 
temples, and the even older Nara, where the world’s greatest Buddha 
(nearly 72 feet of massive bronze) gazes impassively down upon the puny 
pilgrims at his feet; we saw the unbelievable splendour of the Togoshu 
Shrine at Nikko, built at a cost of £8 million, with enough gold to gild 
six acres. And we went to Hiroshima, where, on 6th August, 1945, a 
single bomb killed 224,000 inhabitants, bringing the Second World War 
to an end. In the Atom Bomb Hospital at Hiroshima, victims are still 
dying today, from hideous and unidentified diseases. We stood in sober 
silence before the grisly exhibits in the Peace Museum — a museum which 
were surely better situated in Peking and London, Moscow and Washington, 
to keep the war-hungry world in check .... Many European visitors 
to Japan stoutly refuse to visit Hiroshima, so deep is the scar on the 
conscience of the Western World, and we marvelled at the calm acceptance 
and lack of resentment among the Japanese who came to look and ponder. 
The completely rebuilt, smart new city is a token of their eagerness to 
cover the traces. 


It was for the Olympic Games that we had come to Japan, and every 
bit of Japan had gone into the making of them: what efficiency and what 
panache! First, the Opening Ceremony, with its unforgettable pomp and 
pageantry: the march-past of 7,000 athletes representing 94 nations, round 
that vast arena; the Emperor’s Proclamation, the raising of the Olympic 
Flag, the gun salutes, the playing of the massed bands; then the great 
climax as the lone runner brought in the Olympic Torch and lit the 
Sacred Fire, while jet aircraft drew in coloured smoke the five Olympic 
circles far above us in the clear sky, and the huge electronic scoreboard 
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No.4 ‘m : 
“Faster — Higher — Stronger’ — The Olympic Flame, Tokyo. 
Puoto: D.A.E.H, 


pronounced the Olympic motto: “Citius, Altius, Fortius’ — Faster, 
Higher, Stronger. 
It was truly a moment in history — but no less historic were the 


days that followed. Day after day of marvellous performances by the 
world’s finest athletes, of dazzling prowess and the breaking of records — 
until records themselves seemed of no further account. Day after day 
of speeds, heights and distances so fantastic that we became almost casual 
about them. We saw the unknown Mills of the U.S.A. win a thrilling 
10,000 metres from two well-tried favourites; we saw the English long 
jumper, Mary Rand, break the world record with 6.52 metres; we saw 
Peter Snell, the unbeatable runner from New Zealand, win both the 800 
metres and the 1,500 metres, against all expectation; we saw the huge 
American negro Heyes (“the fastest human on the face of the earth”, as 
our radio commentator never tired of telling us) cover the 100 metres in 
under 10 seconds — seeming barely to touch the ground as his huge 
ungainly frame threshed with giant strides over the track. And many 
more — both in the stadium and at the swimming pool, as well as on 
the hockey ground, where we saw not only the Rhodesian team in action, 
but also the marvellous skill of the Indians and the Pakistanis, who make 
of it a different, and more exalted, game. Time fails to tell of the many 
impressions: but strongest of all, perhaps, was the sense of togetherness 
among spectators and participants alike, the atmosphere of sportsmanship, 
of superhuman effort, of cheerfulness in defeat, and the presence of the 
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true amateur spirit which chiefly distinguishes the Olympic Games. Tokyo 
had all this, in abundance, and we shall never forget it. 

My stay in the Philippines was brief but eventful. In this, the only 
Christian country in Asia, I was surrounded by tokens of Spain and the 
Roman Catholic Church. Manila is a scruffy city, of steamy heat and 
exorbitant expense, where the devout in their hundreds repair to church 
at all hours, and in the church porches are listed the current films that 
good Christians should avoid seeing. In the centre of Manila still stand 
streets of gutted, crumbling houses, burnt in pique by the Japanese before 
they left in 1945. “How can I ever again speak to a Japanese?” demanded 
my guide, with sudden Latin ferocity: “They tortured and killed my 
parents and my brothers and destroyed my home, on the very day they 
went away”. But the Filipinos are not downtrodden: their sense of 
humour and zest for life have saved them, and their women are surely 
among the comeliest and come-hitherest in the world, It was a relief to 
leave the crowded town and drive 150 miles up country, through rice fields 
and coconut groves and salt-beds, past bamboo villages on stilts, to 
Pagsanjan. Here I was taken up the Pasig River in a dugout, to shoot 
the famous rapids on the return journey. The trip through the gloomy 
Pagsanjan Gorge remains with me vividly: the dripping stillness as we 
edged our way between 300 foot cliffs of naked perspiring rock — a 
sunless silence broken only by the enraged chatter of monkeys swinging 
in the jungle branches far above, and the distant roar of turbulent waters. 
How we negotiated those rapids I don’t know; but somehow the little 
Filipino canoeist, silent and sweating with concentration, steered a course 
and kept us upright as we plunged past the black, thrusting boulders, 
through mists of dashing spray. 

From Manila, via the heavily fortified aerodrome of Saigon, to 
Singapore. Singapore is a curious and exciting mixture of the Pax 
Britannica in its old heyday and all the squalor and bustle of a great 
Oriental emporium: the towering British merchant houses, preposterously 
Victorian or else massively functional, and, behind them, waterways 
thronged with junks and lined with shanty-towns; white British churches 
among the palm trees, and the inevitable Cricket Club, where the 
Members, in blazers and Old School ties, order pink gins and discuss the 
Native Problem and the latest Test. While all around them crowd the 
merchants, coolies, middlemen, speculators, entrepreneurs and money- 
changers, of every colour and smell, whose business is the vibrant life of 
Singapore. I took a sort of cattle train to Kuala Lumpur and then to 
Penang, up the long Malayan peninsula, through dense tropical jungle 
that only occasionally gave way to a tin mine or a rubber plantation. 

From the exotically beautiful island of Penang I flew to Bangkok, 
city of gold temples and glittering palaces, where I saw the Royal Barge 
Procession, and drank Coca-Cola in a Buddhist priest’s cell. I was lucky 
to see the Procession: it happens only once in four years. The King and 
Queen of Siam sail down the River Chao Phya in a convoy of unparalleled 
magnificence: over forty barges, each 150 feet long, each covered with 
gold leaf and sculptured into scales and feathers and elaborate symbolic 
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beasts, and each manned by fifty oarsmen in scarlet livery who dip and 
raise their golden paddles in perfect unison. Ropes of jasmine flowers 
trail from the bows, as the King, heralded by the Royal Trumpeters, 
moves slowly down the broad empty river to make his offerings at the 
Temple of Dawn. Hundreds of thousands of his subjects line the banks 
— and foreigners lucky enough to be there rub their eyes and imagine that 
the Arabian Nights have returned .... After this I fell in with a 
friendly Buddhist monk in saffron robes, who wanted to practise his (very 
limited) English on me, and led me through a maze of streets to his tiny 
cell, in the shadow of a great temple. The Coke certainly helped to fill 
the gaps in the necessarily desultory conversation, and I was then introduced 
to several acolytes — youngsters training to be priests at the age of 21, 
whether they liked it or not. There seemed something rather totalitarian 
about it all, but then Thailand is a military regime. 


Then to India, with its 450 millions, and grinding poverty, and every 
degree of filth, disease and degradation. Calcutta, where the naked and 
maimed litter the streets and jostle with the rickshaws and sacred cows: 
where the blood of sacrificial goats runs on the temple floor, and the 
swollen flies buzz in the throbbing afternoon heat around shapeless, 
motionless forms. Benares, the great holy city of the Hindus, on the banks 
of the Ganges, where pilgrims come from all parts of India to bathe with 
rapture in the sacred waters, alongside camels, donkeys, lepers and dead 
dogs; where holy men and beggars throng the “gulleys”, and at the 
Burning Ghat you can see all day the human corpses being cremated 
unceremoniously on the pyres, in Hindu tradition. Darjeeling, high in the 
Himalayas, where the mighty mass of Kanchenjunga lifts skywards its 
dazzling pinnacles, and the sturdy mountain people from Nepal and 
Bhutan bring their wares to market: where tea-gardens and Tibetan 
refugee camps hum with activity, and Sherpa Tenzing teaches in his 
Mountaineering Institute; where every dawn is a drama, and the peaks of 
Everest and Lhotse glow golden as the sun rises over the Plains. 


Lucknow, where 3,000 souls were five months besieged in the Indian 
Mutiny and 2,000 of them died, and only the ruins of the Residency 
remain to tell the tale of a glorious moment in British history. Agra, 
where stands the Taj Mahal, “the most beautiful building in the world”. 
It is so remarkable a sight that one can only echo the celebrated traveller 
who wrote: “To those who have not yet seen it I will say, ‘Go to India: 
the Taj Mahal alone is well worth the journey’”. Delhi, or rather the 
seven Delhis, where India has had her capital under so many regimes 
down the ages, and where the great mosques, forts and mausolea of 
India’s history rise majestically out of the noisy, cluttered city. Bombay, 
with all its splendid memories of the British Raj and Mahatma Gandhi: 
where still the Gateway of India stands against the open sea, while on 
Malabar Hill the Parsees still lay out their dead for the ever-hungry 
vultures. 


But the real India is not its buildings, monuments or mountains, not 
even the haunting presence of Gandhi or Nehru: it is the sheer physical 
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fact of humanity, the pressing existence of so many people and so many of 
their unsolved problems that the mind boggles that is bold enough to try 
and grasp the situation. A day spent in the Visitors’ Gallery in the New 
Delhi Parliament indicated some of the dilemmas: the Chinese threat, the 
Pakistan quarrel, the Kashmir dispute, the language problem, the question 
of widespread corruption in high places, and — most menacing of all — 
the prospect of complete famine by 1970. On the whole I was glad that 
someone else was in charge . 


The frontier between India and Pakistan is a difficult one, and for half 
a mile you must carry your bags on foot, alone and unaided, over the 
intervening no-man’s land. So bitter is the feeling between Hindu India 
and Moslem Pakistan that the very stamp on one’s passport is suspiciously 
regarded on the other side, and none but Europeans may cross without 
extreme risk. Lahore, the ancient Moghul capital, is renowned for its 
magnificent mosques, and for its memories of Kipling’s Kim, The great 
gun, “Zam Zamma”, still stands outside the Wonder House, though the 
British have long since ceased to rule the Punjab. Here I visited Asia’s 
largest university, as well as Aitchison College, the public school founded 
by the British for the sons of maharajahs, where I watched small boys 
in sky-blue turbans playing polo on magnificent Arab steeds. 


A jumble of memories remains. But in human terms it is, first, the 
terrible neediness of Asia and, second, the contrasts within its lands, which 
have most vividly impressed. The squalour, poverty and ignorance of 
untold millions who will never know the satisfaction of a well-earned pay- 
packet, or the comfort of a full stomach. And the juxtaposition of old and 
new: in Japan, where the tea-ceremony still preludes the big business deal; 
in India, where a people still in the grip of the caste system struggle 
to set their neighbours an example of enlightened democracy. I have 
talked with Governors and Queens and Maharajahs, with Tibetan sherpas, 
Buddhist monks and Hindu pundits, and even with a former Defence 
Minister (Krishna Menon, of India). 


But chiefly I bring away with me the feeling that I have encountered a 
huge section of “uninitiated” humanity: peoples whose lives have been 
touched not at all, or only tangentially, by Western ideas and civilisation. 
Yet more than ever today “no man is an island”, and we in Africa need 
to be aware of Asia, a melting-pot as large as our own. As the Blue and 
White Niles snake over the desert, coming at last together here at 
Khartoum — so the destinies of East and West move inexorably nearer 
to each other. In flood as in drought, still the waters flow on. 

D.A.E.H. 
Omdurman. 
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Down Under 


On the cover of a highly controversial book about Australia in 
the sixties, written by an Australian, there appears a colourful sketch 
incorporating blue water, sharks’ fins and a gaunt man holding a beer-mug, 
and wearing a bush-hat and open-necked shirt; a playing-card, the ace of 
spades, protudes from the top pocket of his jacket. 

Recently, while travelling through New Zealand by bus, I saw a 
well-grassed Rugby field with fat, white sheep grazing beneath the posts: 
nearby there towered a snow-capped mountain at the foot of which a 
lake glistened in the clear, cold air. 

How very easy it is to pin labels on people and countries, unfamiliar 
or newly-visited; and yet how misleading! What follows, therefore, is not 
an attempt to analyse Australia and New Zealand, but rather a personal 
account of some impressions gained during the last two and a half months. 

On the boat trip from Yokohama to Brisbane we called at no ports, 
but one’s imagination was stirred by the knowledge that we were passing 
islands such as Assumption, Saipan, Guam, Ulol, Lihir, New Ireland and 
the Tonga group. At Brisbane I was greeted by the jacarandas in full 
bloom — a welcome reminder of home. Shortly after arrival, the water- 
side workers went on strike, as Australian ‘““wharfies” seem to do with 
increasing regularity these days, and during the next five days we were able 
to explore Brisbane’s hinterland: paw-paws, sugar cane, grapes, strawberries 
and. huge pineapples grew everywhere and one couldn’t help noticing how 
similar the vegetation, the agricultural produce and the climatic conditions 
were to those in Rhodesia. 

On to Sydney where we docked on a Sunday afternoon, so that, having 
entered the Heads into the extensive and very beautiful natural harbour, 
we had an unforgettable sight of hundreds of sailing-boats, big and small, 
making full use of a wonderful sunny day. The harbour is dominated, of 
course, by The Bridge, a huge and graceful structure which connects the 
city with the road leading to the coastal resorts of Manly, Palm Beach 
and the North. Sydney feels like a great city: vast, exciting and often 
anonymous, it shelters two and a quarter million people within its compact 
suburbs and spectacular skyscrapers. In King’s Cross, the Soho of Sydney, 
one can eat the food and hear the language of almost every country in 
the world; the streets are nearly as crowded in the very early hours of 
the morning as they are during the day. The famous Bondi beach only, 
was disappointing — small and cramped, it hardly looked inviting. 

Melbourne next, headquarters of politics and Australian football. I 
spent five weeks here, including Christmas and New Year, and was over- 
whelmed with hospitality. It was here that I realised how many thousands 
of immigrants from Europe have made Australia their home; here, too, 
I began to get used to the nasal, rather harsh accent of the Aussie: I started 
to understand (and sometimes to use!) expressions such as “good on you”, 
“fair go”, “mate”, “dinner” (meaning lunch) and “tea” (meaning supper), 
“chiacking”, “sending yourself up”, “fair dinkum”, “creek”, “swaggie”, 
“shelagh”, “‘grazier” and “squatter”. Whether listening to music in a 
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crowd of 50,000 sitting on the lawns of the Botanical Gardens, or taking 
part in the mass exodus to the beaches over the holiday period, one 
appreciated the Aussie’s love of the open air: also of sport and betting: 
Australia stops work when the Melbourne Cup is run — as I discovered 
even though I was in far-off Brisbane; one was told about the crowds of 
80,000 who attend club matches of Australian Rules football; Tattersalls 
was always packed with people placing bets and buying sweep tickets 
(Australians spend A£400 million a year on gambling!); and the crowds 
of people watching TV sets in shops while horse-races were being shown 
never ceased to intrigue me. Most men and women, and many children 
know the current prices on the stock market. Materialistic, hospitable, 
blunt, self-confident, happy-go-lucky, tough, sports-loving extroverts 
this is how I first saw the Australian. 

An overnight ferry took me to Tasmania where I spent three weeks 
wandering around this picturesque island by local buses. All sorts of 
friends and contacts insisted on entertaining me and putting me up. Five 
days were spent on a dairy farm, and another enjoyable period with 
friends in Hobart, surely one of the world’s most beautiful ports. In 
Melbourne I had been invited to visit a spastic school, and had also been 
shown round both universities there. In Tasmania, I visited many different 
educational establishments including a blind school, a school for the deaf, 
and the only Quaker school in Australia, as well as other private and 
State schools. At some I was asked to give talks on Rhodesia and Falcon, 
and the groups who heard me always had a great number of questions to 
ask me at the end. Even a group of tough-looking types at a Boys’ 
Reformatory wanted to know more about the way we live in Central 
Africa! 

On the first day of 1965, I caught the train from Melbourne to 
Sydney, an unwise course of action after seeing the Old Year out; and 
from Sydney I spent three nights on the ship to Auckland in New Zealand. 
Sir Robert Menzies was on board but we saw little of him. 

Having arranged that I was to take a temporary post for a term at 
Christchurch Boys’ High starting on 2nd February, I set out to see as much 
of New Zealand as possible before that date. Travelling always by local 
buses, I saw the famous glow-worm caves at Waitomo. The caves are 
full of fantastic limestone formations with stalactites and stalagmites 
glistening in the subdued light. We went by boat in dead silence into the 
inky blackness; round a corner — a roof covered in millions of pin-point 
spots of light equidistant from one another: a veritable animal milky way! 

On to Rotoma for hot springs, shooting geysers, boiling mud and 
steaming cliffs. There is so much thermal activity in this area that many 
houses, including the guest-house at which IJ stayed, have pipes plunging 
into the earth far below their foundations, the steam being used for 
central-heating systems. 

Having made the three-hour ferry crossing to South Island, I “took in” 
the glacier and snow-capped peaks of the Mount Cook area. Then to 
Queenstown, clinging to the banks of clear Lake Wakatipu and dwarfed 
by the jagged ranges of the aptly named Remarkables. After two days of 
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wandering round the innumerable lakes and mountains, I pushed on to 
Milford, perhaps the most spectacular of all New Zealand scenic wonders. 
The dirt road wound precariously through thick forests and bush, utterly 
overshadowed and sometimes overhung by massive mounds of sheer black 
rock on either side. The sides of these mountains were patterned with 
literally hundreds of leaping waterfalls, while pockets of snow and ominous 
glaciers pitted the chasms and crevices high above us. 


The hotel is set at the head of one of the many fiords, and commands 
a magnificent view of the peaceful black water surrounded by vast 
geological giants. On the launch trip the next day we were told that 
these fiords were formed by glacial activity millions of years ago, and 
thus the mountains which thrust themselves up all over this area to heights 
of five to nine thousand feet, also plunge directly to depths of over a 
thousand feet below the water. 


From Milford, I travelled past other lakes and panoramic views to 
Dunedin, “the Edinburgh of the South”, and so back to Christchurch, 
bearing with me memories of rolling, green hills dotted with Merino, 
Romney and Cheviot sheep and extensive vistas of lakes, forests, mists 
and mountain ranges. 


Other impressions of New Zealand: the lack of industrialisation; the 
strong connections with Britain; the wooden houses and lovely gardens; 
and the marked lack of “service” as a result of the shortage of labour 
(most eating-places have “self-service” and one returns used plates to 
the counter when finished). Socialisation has resulted in a relatively high 
cost of living and income-tax is heavy. Fifteen-year-olds can get driving 
licences, but are not allowed in pubs until they’re 21. There are many 
really old cars on the roads, and yet all cars in New Zealand must pass a 
roadworthiness test every six months. Few people work on Saturdays but 
shops have late closing on Friday evenings. Many Kiwis envy Australia 
for being more go-ahead and business-minded; Aussies regard New 
Zealanders as being more cultured yet perhaps more naive about life in 
general. In fact the similarities between the two countries are few, 
although both are more expensive than Rhodesia; both are only now 
becoming aware of the great dangers that might soon arise from the 
proximity of Indonesia and Communist China, and, in both, the hairstyles 
of the Beatles and Rolling Stones have found a certain favour amongst 
teenagers! 


Australia and New Zealand are wonderful countries full of kindly, 
hospitable people, and yet both face definite problems. Many immigrants 
have been dissatisfied with life in Australia particularly, having been 
misled, perhaps, to believe that the grass is greener on the other side 
of the fence — or in this case, of the world. 


I, personally, have yet to find a country where I would better like to 
live, than in Rhodesia. 


P.D.C. 
Christchurch. 
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Old Boys’ Society 


MEMBERSHIP AND ADDRESSES 


We have done our best to bring up to date the list of Members and 
their addresses. The Membership List is taken from the ledgers and 
thus should at least indicate accurately those who have paid _ their 
subscriptions! 


We know that many addresses, however, are inaccurate, and although 
we have done what we can to revise them, we feel that the best check is to 
publish them in this issue of the magazine so that Members can write 
and tell us of any change. 


Where possible, please send us permanent addresses from which your 
magazine can be forwarded to you. 


MEMBERS 


ALEXANDER, C. B. - - - 1961 P.O. Box 745, Bulawayo. 
ANNFIELD, A. G.- - - - 1962 Churchill Hall, Stoke Bishop, Bristol 9, 
ANNFIELD, L. C. - - - - 1962 England. 
ARMSTRONG, C. B. - - - 1962 32, Bedford Avenue, Kitwe. 
P.O. Box 3497, Salisbury. 


BANNING, J. A. - - - - 1957 Division of Roads, P.O. Box 85, Umtali. 

Barrett, G. J. - - - - 1963 O/Cadt. Barrett, G. J. M., R.M.A., 
Sandhurst, P.O. Camberley, Surrey, 
England. 

Bate, T.J.- - - - - - 1962 P.O. Box 736, Kitwe. 

Birtey, B. R.- - - - - 1962 P.O. Box 2084, Salisbury. 

Bisnop, I. R.- - - - - 1961 clo Kodak (C.A.) Ltd., P.O. Box 2170, 
Salisbury. 

BLACKETT, M.R.- - - - 1962 clo Mrs. Johnstone, 10, St. John’s Road, 
Farnham, Surrey, England. 

Botiteurs, D. F.- - - - 1958 105, “E” Avenue, Luanshya. 

Bootn, J. R.- - - - - 1961 4321, Locarno Crescent, Wancouver 8, 
B.C., Canada. 

Boast, M. R. - - = 1962 P.O. Box 538, Kitwe. 


Bripces, D. J. = == 1960 P.O. Box 775, Kitwe. 

~> = = £965 Imperial Tobacco Co., P.O. Box 50, 
Limbe, Malawi. 

- 1959 3, Smith Road, Rosebank, Cape. 

- 1962 College House, University of Cape Town, 
Main Road, Rosebank, Cape. 


BrRITNELL, R. C. R 
BucHANaN, P. L. A. C. 
Bucuanan, D. R. C. - 


Canter, P.H.- - - - - 1964 75, Matopos Road, Famona, Bulawayo. 

CaRNEGIE, I. - - - - - 17, Preston Drive, Alexandra Park, 
Salisbury. 

CarTWRIGHT, C. D. - - - 1958 Umdloli Beach Hotel, Umdloli Beach, 
North Coast, Natal. 

Cuatuss, R. J. - - - - 1960 13, Livingstone Road, Suburbs, Bulawayo. 

CuurcH, P. F.- - - - - 1964 39, Epping Road, Mount Pleasant, 
Salisbury. 

CuarK, A. M.S.- - - - 1958 Unknown. 

COLLINGWooD, V. - - - 1960 218, Old South Head Road, Bellevue Hill, 
Sydney, Australia. 

Cootrr, W. A.- - - - - 1962 P.O. Box 1994, Salisbury. 
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CoTTRELL, G. R. J. - 
Cowen, M.P.- - - 
CowEN, J. M.- - - 


CULLEN, S. L.- -° - 
CuLLen, D.L.- - - 
Cumincs, C. G. - - 
Curtis, D. M. - - 


Davies, C. J, = = = 
De QUEHEN, A. H. - 


Ducmorg, P. B. - - 


Evans, I. M. - - - 


FANNING, J. BURTON- 


Farmer, P.G. - - 
FEATONBY, K.- - - 


FELpMan, A. J. - - 
FLEMING, R. D. B. - 


FLEMING, J. S. Mf 


Gaspitas, W. D. - 
Gang, G. E. C. - 
Garpiner, A. J. F. - 
Garpiner, P. L. - 
Gripert, B. V. } - 
Gitpert, K. S.{ ~ 
GOLDSTEIN, F. W. - 
Goopg, R. N.- - - 
Gorpon, M. B. S. - 
Gorpon, P.R. L. - 
Gornon, M. K. - - 
GRAYLING, J. R. - - 
Greaves, G. R. L. H. 
Grecory, I. A. - - 


Hare, W. I. - - - 
Hare, D. H. - - - 


Hatt, M. A. - - - 
Hamsiy, A. - - - 
Hancer, J. L. - 
Harris, S. C. K. - 
HaviLanp, C. P. 

HenprigE, J. B. - 


1962 
1962 
1964 


1955 
1957 
1959 
1957 


1962 
1957 


1956 


1957 


1960 


1964 
1960 


1961 
1959 


1960 
1957 
1958 
1960 


1960 
1964 
1961 
1958 


1961 


1960 
1964 
1962 
1961 
1964 
1962 
1956 
1957 


1957 
1960 


1958 
1959 
1961 
1962 
1957 
1962 


c/o Standard Bank, Cecil Square, 
Salisbury. 

“Clymping’, Ridge Road, Avondale, 
Salisbury. 

Kent Hatch, Lincoln Road, Hillside, 
Bulawayo. 

3, Pembroke Walk, London, W.8. 

126, Holland Road, London, W.14. 

56, Aberdeen Road, Avondale, Salisbury. 

Raynes Park Farm, P.O. Essexvale. 


62, Fifth Street, Umtali. 

clo Grindlays Bank, Ltd., 13, St. James’ 
Square, London, S.W.1. 

4, Heyman Road, Bulawayo. 


Shenley Lodge, Ridgehill, South Mimms, 
Barnet, Herts., England. 


“Pepper Trees’, 
West, C.P. 
P.O. Box 700, Salisbury. 
c/o Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, 
Annan & Co., Tanganyika House, 
P.O. Box 1025, Salisbury. 
P.O. Box 376, Bulawayo. 
Third Street, Salisbury. 
P.O. Box 527, Lusaka. 
Havelock Mine, Emlembe, Swaziland. 
Drumwhirn, P/Bag 5, Makwiro, Rhodesia. 
The Homestead, Essexvale. 


Parel Vallei, Somerset 


9, Oppenheimer Avenue, Chingola. 

P.O. Box 1262, Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 1100, Bulawayo. 

P.O. Box 1100, Bulawayo. 

Flat 20, 58, Onslow Gardens, South 
Kensington, London, S.W. 7. 

P.O. Box 23, Bulawayo. 

85, Vadogan Gardens, London, S.W.3. 


91, Broadlands Road, Avondale, Salisbury. 


91, Broadlands Road, Avondale, Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 1595, Ndola. 

P.O. Box 20, Nyamandhlovu. 

c/o Netherlands Bank of S.A., P.O. Box 
849, Bulawayo. 


Bramfield Place, P.O. Mount Hampden, 
Salisbury. 

Bramfield Place, P.O. Mount Hampden, 
Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 585, Salisbury. 

c/o P.O. Box 555, Bulawayo. 

3, Bevan Avenue, Kumalo, Bulawayo. 

clo Col. Stewart, P.O. Box 85, Macheke. 

P.O. Box 2248, Salisbury. 

Wadham College, Oxford. 
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HENWoopD, E. 
Hewnrt, C. J. 
HICKMAN, G. 
Hu, A. J. W. 
HOLDSWORTH, 
HosseE.i, R. 
HowunsELL, I. 
HUBBARD, B. 


Impey, A. W. 


JAMIESON, C. 
JAMIESON, S. 
Jamieson, D. 


JAMIESON, M. 


D. 


JARMAN, N. G. 


JOHNSTON, R. N. B. 


JoHNSTON, D. H. B. - 


JOHNSON, A. 


P. 


JouHNSoN, P. S. 


Ke Ley, R. J. 


LaING, IAN - 


LAING, MICHAEL - 


Lorp, G. J. 


MoncrelFF, A. M. 
Morris, A. W. H. 


MorristT, D. W. - 


Mower, J. F. 


Murray, J. M. P. 
MusaraVE, B. A. - 


Musson, J. G. 


My es, A. D. 


NEsBITT, F. I. H. - 


OXENHAM, R. 


Pace, S. W. 
PATERSON, J. 


PecraM, G. G. 


PEGRAM, N. 


L.. = 


B. = 


H. 


Peters, I. C. - 


Puiwurrs, E. C. H. 


1957 
1963 
1961 
1964 
1964 
1962 
1958 
1956 


1956 


19642 
1963 § 
1962 


1960 


1962 
1961 


1960 
1959 


1960 
1962 


1960 
1957 


1958 
1958 
1960 


1961 
1962 


1960 
1958 


1957 
1961 


1958 
1958 
1963 
1959 
1961 
1959 
1957 
1958 


1959 
1960 


P.O. Box 1469, Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 250, Umtali. 

32, Fairbridge Way, Malindela, Bulawayo. 
P.O. Box 8009, Causeway, Salisbury. 
Fossroyd, P.O. Mazoe. 

P.O. Box 127, Que Que. 

4, Rogean Flats, Grey Street, Bulawayo. 
51, Heyman Road, Bulawayo. 


Whitfield, P.O. Mazoe. 


61, Weir Avenue, Hillside, Bulawayo. 


Ridgeway Cottage, 38, Shortheath Road, 
Farnham, Surrey, England. 

Ridgeway Cottage, 38, Shortheath Road, 
Farnham, Surrey, England. 

P.O. Box 8229, Causeway, Salisbury. 

117, Salisbury Drive, P.O. Hatfield, 
Salisbury. 

“Annandale”, 117, Salisbury Drive, 
P.O. Hatfield, Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 224, Bulawayo. 

P.O. Box 712, Salisbury. 


62b, 4th Street, Chingola. 
P.O. Box 400, Kitwe. 
P.O. Box 1597, Lusaka. 
P.O. Box 532, Bulawayo. 


B.S.A. Police, P.O. Box 96, Enkeldoorn. 
Met. Dept., Salisbury Airport, Salisbury. 
69a, De Freville Avenue, Cambridge. 


Newlands, P/Bag 504, Sinoia. 

lla, Adylinn North, P.O. Marlborough, 
Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 349, Salisbury. 

Trelawney, Shamva Road, P.O. Newlands, 
Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 478, Lusaka. 

Drummond Lodge, Rhodesville Avenue, 
Highlands, Salisbury. 

c/o Shell Co. of Rhodesia Ltd., P.O. Box 
960, Bulawayo. 

P.O. Box 347, Blantyre, Malawi. 


Hotel Cecil, P.O. Box 274, Bulawayo. 
P.O. Box 114, Livingstone, Zambia. 


P.O. Box 63, Chingola, Zambia. 

P.O. Box 572, Ndola. 

c/o Rhodesia Railways, Metcalfe Square, 
Bulawayo. 

29, Wetherby Mansions, Earls Court 
Square, London, S.W.5. 

3, Kent Avenue, Avondale, Salisbury. 

P/O Phillips, Officers’ Mess, Royal Air 
Force, B.F.P.O., 43, Laarbruch, West 
Germany. 
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Pumurs, R. H. - - 
Pituans, J. M.- - - 


Prary,. A, Co iL. 
Ports, R. A. - 
PownaLL, A. S. 
ROBERTSON, A. 
Ross, M. W. - 
Ross, G. J. B. - 
RUDLAND, T. W. 


SHIMMIN, G. R. - - 


Skea, J.D. L.- - - 
SmitH, D. MaNson- 


SmirH, M. C. S. - 
Situ, M. G. E. - 
SnaitH, M. E. - - 
Stewart, A. I. A. 


i wm ek 


SWEETMAN, J. N. - - 
TANSER, T. F. M.- - 


Tuomas, P. J. - 
Tuomas, P. J. S. 
THomas, R. H. 
THOMPSON, B. C. - 
THORBURN, M. E. G. 


Vicour, J. H.- - - 
Wacker, C. H. H. - 


THIRKETTLE, R. B. 


WANTENAAR, R. P. 
Warp, J. M. - - 
Warwick, J. V. - 
Wess, A.J. - - 


Wuite, J. R. - - 
Waite, I. S. E. - 
WuitTALL, R. W. 
WailTALL, J. R. - 
WieENAND, A. H. P. 
Witson, B. W. - 
WILSON, DEREK G. 
WILson, DonaLpD G. 
Witson, G. E. D. 
Wimpsusy, J. C. - 


Winpsor, R. F. B. 
Winter, M.D. A. - 


Woo .rorp, H. G. D. 
Yeo, R. P. DEC. - - 


fa Ue EPs He ve, * 


if ae 


1962 
1962 


1959 
1962 
1956 


1962 
1960 
1962 


1958 
1959 


1962 
1959 
1961 
1958 


1962 
1962 


1962 
1961 
1961 
1962 
1958 
1958 


1956 
1962 


1962 
1960 
1959 
1956 
1961 
1960 
1958 
1958 
1960 
1958 
1961 
1960 
1960 
1956 
1959 


1962 
1962 


1957 
1958 


clo V. M. Phillips, Premier Portland 
Cement Co., P.O. Colleen Bawn. 

c/o Men’s Residence, The Teachers’ 
College, P.O. Box 1091, Bulawayo. 

50, Pauling Road, Bulawayo. 

P.O. Box 186, Ndola. 

P.O. Box 64, Karoi, Rhodesia. 


Shangani Ranch, Shangani, Rhodesia. 
P.O. Box 492, Bulawayo. 


Sable Sugar Estate, c/o Standard Bank, 
P.O. Box Chiredzi. 


(Until end Nov. 1964) 26, Park Avenue, 
Camps Bay, Cape Town; then: 
P.O. Box 180, Luanshya. 

P.O. Box 303, Salisbury. 

c/o Victoria League, 55, Leinster Square, 
Bayswater, London, W.1. 

P.O. Box 16, Umvukwes. 

P.O. Box 133, Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 7793, Johannesburg. 

cio RST., E.P.A., 152, PO. Box 293, 
Sinoia. 

P.O. Box 125, Bulawayo. 


16, Fleetwood Road, Alexandra Park, 
Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 8210, Causeway, Salisbury. 

P/Bag 116R, Bulawayo. 

P.O. Box 1436, Bulawayo. 

P.O. Box 65, Mhlambanyati, Swaziland. 

P.O. Box 208, Ndola. 

P.O. Box 1911, Salisbury. 


P.O. Box 466, Umtali. 


London House, Mechlenburgh Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

P.O. Box 1788, Kitwe. 

57, Suffolk Road, Avondale, Salisbury. 

5, Radnor, 17, Bulwer Road, Durban. 

P.O. Box 8078, Belmont, Bulawayo. 

68, “C” Avenue, Luanshya. 

P.O. Box 147, Marandellas. 

14, Routledge Street, Salisbury. 

P/Bag 9067, Fort Victoria. 

P/Bag 9067, Fort Victoria. 

20, Foxglove Street, Broken Hill. 

P.O. Box 1813, Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 1813, Salisbury. 

24, Bargate Road, Northwood, Salisbury. 

P.O. Box 199, Westonaria, Johannesburg. 

1, Kevin Avenue, Highlands, Salisbury, 
N.E.72. 


P.O. Box 3126, Salisbury. 

B.S.A. Police, P.O. Box 50, Beatrice, 
Rhodesia. 

18, Allan Wilson Road, Umtali. 


P/Bag 238A, Salisbury. 
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HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS 


A. G. BROOKER, EsQ.- - - - - - - e/o St. Andrews College, Grahamstown, 


South Africa. 


H. H. Core, Esq. - - - - - - - = St. Stephen’s College, Balla Balla. 
L. M. DuGMorg, EsQa.- - - - - - - 4, Orkney Road, Hillside, Bulawayo. 
D. V. Houtpinc, Esq. - - - - - - 15, Vesey Road, Sutton Coldfield, 


Warwickshire, U.K. 
SPECIAL MEMBER 


I. G. Jones, Esq. - - - - - - - - Falcon College. 


Please send all available items of news, both about yourself and about 
any other Members with whom you have been in contact, to the Head- 
master or to The Editor, D, A. E. Hunt. Details of weddings and 
engagements are appreciated, and interesting letters about life at the 
university and beyond will be most welcome, for publication. 


Faleon College Old Boys’ Society 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT FOR SIX MONTHS 
ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1964 


REVENUE: 
Life Membership Subscriptions ...... _..... 52 10 0 
Donation se wise ass ese os tae 3 3 6 55°13 6 
Less: EXPENSES: 
LATS OY wise tues comes Rees ane s f 3 
Stationery __..... Weis GES Blan: at 3 2 10 
Bank charges, wii tis. cite suens sas Lh. HAG 
Circulation expenses 2.00. 14 5 
Presentation expenses ..... 3. 2° 8 dD 8 
Ada: Loess:on Dinner) aa xa. Gos ~~ 12, 2 0 2319 § 
Cost of Dinner 2. wo. 40 2 0 
Less: Revenue for Dinner ....._ ..... 28 0 0 
TOTAL REVENUE ....._.... 31 13 10 
CASH—at Bank... ........ sesh Sesser cs abgings «cai 19 8 O 
Ml Tes eee seceecks sents ents canes 10 14 4 
STAMPS on hand wo eects Li 6 
SUNDRY DEBTOR .. 0 0. uu... 1 0 O- £31 13 10 


NOTES: 1. The Society has no Assets or Liabilities. 
2. The Society had no Bank Account at Ist July, 1964, nor had it any 
Cash on Hand. 
(signed) M. G. E. SMITH, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


REPORT 


Approximately £175 is due to the Society for Life Membership Subscriptions 
from 1964 School Leavers. In the coming year, therefore, the Society will stand 
in a good financial position towards the future. 


10th January, 1965. (signed) M. G. E. SMITH. 
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Old Boys’ News 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A. G. ANNFIELD (1962) is reading Economics at Bristol University, has played 
cricket for the University 2nd XI and is Vice-President of the International 
Society. He has recently come across D. HAMP-ADAMS (1961) and J. D. 
CAMERON (Staff) (1961). 


G. J. BARRETT (1963) is in the Army, and is now on his two years’ course at 
Sandhurst. 


M. R. BLACKETT (1962) is at Farnham doing a five-year student's apprenticeship 
course in Reinforced Plastic Engineering. 


D. L. CULLEN (1957) has returned from eighteen months’ banking in New York, 
and was setting up his own Import-Export Company at the end of 1963. His 
brother writes: “You may yet be buying one of his revolutionary photo albums 
in Africa, as he appears to have virtually a global monopoly.” 


S. L. CULLEN (1955) has left Hedges & Butler as Buyer and Cellar Manager, and 
is now Personal Assistant to the Sales Director of Matthew Clark & Sons — 
agents for, amongst other things, Martell Brandy. 


C. G. CUMINGS (1959) has completed two years with the London Metropolitan 
Police and is now going to Natal University to read Social Psychology. K. 
Gilbert recently met him doing the Charing Cross beat as a constable. 


R. E. J. FILER (1962) is with Robinson’s, at Bristol. 


J. S. M. FLEMING (1960) has finished at the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, 
has done an engineering course with Perkins of Peterborough, and is now doing 
a year’s course in Agricultural Engineering at Writtle. 


B. V. GILBERT (1961) works for Williamson’s Manufacturing Company on a 
commercial photographic developer and printing machine which fogs paper. 
He shortly goes to Paddington Technical College. Both he and his brother 
play hockey for Teddington. 


K. S. GILBERT (1961) is working for Hilger & Watts, London, makers of scientific 
instruments. “In particular I work for sales dealing with electroforms, micro- 
wave components, optical windows, scintillation crystals, in-line indicators and 
electron spin resonance.” He graduated to this from working in an hotel as a 
porter and store-keeper! He shortly goes on to Hendon Technical College. 


W. D. GABBITAS (1960) has finished a course in P.E. at Culham College, and has 
returned to Zambia to take up a teaching post at Roan Antelope, Ndola. 


D. J. JAMIESON (1962) is in his second year at Exeter University reading 
“Government”. 


M. D. A. JAMIESON (1960) is in his final year of Articles, in London. 

N. H. PEGRAM (1958) has finished at Oxford (“two of the most gloriously happy 
years of my life, at the end of which I somehow managed to gain a Diploma in 
Social Anthropology — I don’t know quite what to do with it, but it looks 
very nice under the glass on my desk’). He has signed out of the Inner 
Temple, and is still performing at The Blue Angel in Mayfair, and doing 
contracts at Balls. Recently he earned fifty guineas plus expenses at the Navy 
Ball in Portsmouth — 800 couples! He hopes this year to join a rep. company. 

E. C. H. PHILLIPS (1960), in the R.A.F., recently bumped into K. Gilbert when 
over in Britain from Germany. 


R. M. PHILLIPS (1964) is studying Optics at Northampton College, London. 


R. A. POTTS (1962) is at the Royal School of Mines, Kensington. He last wrote 
from St. Just, Cornwall, where he was getting some practical experience down 
a tin mine — mostly in how to handle a pick and shovel. “I have managed to 
scrape through my first year exams., so the R.S.M. will have to put up with 
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me for another year... . A compulsory part of the course was to spend 
six weeks down a coal mine. I did my turn in Yorkshire and one thing is 
certain — that I shall never work down a coal mine. I just don’t fancy the 
idea of crawling around on my hands and knees for a few years.’ In spite of 
all, it seems that he has put on 25 Ibs. since arriving in England. 


C. A. REDMAN (1961) has entered the College of Aeronautical and Automobile 
Engineering in Chelsea, where he has joined C. E. LE PATOUREL (1962), who 
shares a flat with R. J. L. HOSSELL (1962) in South Kensington. 


R. N. C. WARREN (1963) is serving four years Articles with a firm in Jermyn Street, 
and is living at the Victoria League for Commonwealth Students — “which is 
multi-everything’’. 


R. H. THOMAS (1962) is at Birmingham University. A letter from him appears 
separately. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 

R. J. CHALLIS (1960) is at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, reading for a Diploma of 
Education. 

J. B. HENDRIE (1962) is at Wadham College, Oxford, reading Engineering. 

F. C. HOLROYD (1962), who is at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, was home during the 
long vacation. 

G. R. J. COTTRELL (1962) is at Queen’s, Cambridge, and has played regularly 
for his College hockey XI. He is in his second year, reading Economics. 


J. D. M. DAKIN (1961) is in his last year at Pembroke, Cambridge, reading 
Geography. He has done well in rowing, and was recently elected to the 
Leander Club for winning a race at Henley. 

G. J. LORD (1960) is in his final year at Churchill, Cambridge, reading English. 
He has been offered a six-month contract with the Sunday Express this year. 
A letter from him appears separately. 

A. M. MONCRIEFF (1961) is in his last year at Pembroke, Cambridge, reading 
Physics. 


B. W. WILSON (1961) is in his last year at Fitzwilliam, Cambridge, reading 
Economics, and has represented his College in rowing. He hopes to go to a 
business school in the U.S.A. this year. 


D. G. WILSON (1960) is also at Cambridge (Fitzwilliam), having completed his 
B.Comm. at U.C.T. and done a “Time and Motion” study course on the Rand. 


Among those going up to Oxford this year are R. G. ADAMS, to Worcester, and 
R. V. JACKSON, to St. Edmund Hall. And to Cambridge go R. N. GOODE, 
to Trinity, and J. A. SIMKIN, to Christ's. 


AFRICA 


T. J. BATE (1962) “is now the proud father of a baby daughter.” He is doing his 
course in Quantity Surveying. 


I. R. BISHOP (1961) has been transferred from Zambia to Salisbury, with Kodak. 


D. F. BOLLEURS (1958) is in Insurance, having recently finished his Army training. 
His brother, M. J. BOLLEURS (1958) is now with Gestetner, in Kitwe. 


J. CABLE (1962), after leaving the Teachers’ Training College, joined R.S.T. in 
Zambia and then was transferred to Johannesburg. 


I. A. T. CARNEGIE (1959) and F. G. JELLICOE (1961) have finished at Gwebi 
and are farming outside Salisbury, it is understood. 


Cc. D. CARTWRIGHT (1958) is running his father’s hotel at Umhlanga Rocks, Natal. 


E. J. CLARK (1963) was last reported running his father’s farm near Marandellas, 
and had been hard hit by last season’s poor tobacco crop. 
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PB: 


B. EVANS (1960) has been in the computer department of R.S.T. at Luanshya 
for a number of years. He is to be transferred to Ndola Head Office, and has 
plans to go overseas in June. 


B. L. FULLER (1958) is farming near Sinoia. 


. B. S. GORDON (1962) is doing Mechanical Engineering at the Salisbury Poly- 
technic, while his brother, M. B. S. GORDON (1962) is doing Accountancy. 


. A. HALL (1958) is still working for I.C.I. 


HAMBLY (1959) completed his B.A. and U.E.D. at Rhodes and is teaching at 
Churchill School, Salisbury. 


B. HENWOOD (1957) is on his own ranch, near Hartley. 


W. HOULDING (1960) was last year working in the Mining Department, while 
studying Maths. for civil engineering, at Wits. 


S. JOHNSON (1959) is in the advertising department of Colgate-Palmolive in 
Salisbury. He recently became engaged. 


V. LAING (1958) was married to Barbara Greaves in August. Old Falcons 
present at the wedding included G. R. L. H. GREAVES (1956), brother of the 
bride, 1. LAING (1958) as best man, and R. W. L. LAWLEY (1958) as 
groomsman. 


P. MILNE (1960) is managing a section of a large tea estate at Kericho, in the 
highlands of Kenya. 


W. MORRIST (1960) has completed his Honours Degree in Politics at Natal, 
and is now with Anglo-American in Lusaka. 


W. PAGE (1961) has finished his second year of mining engineering at Wits. 
He sounded aggrieved about his rugger, having been crocked twice while 
playing for the 2nd and 3rd XV’s. 


. B. PATTERSON (1959) is teaching at Ndola, after completing his degree at 


Cape Town. 


. C. I, POCOCK (1958) is now married and soon expecting an addition to the 


family. He is a sales representative for the Honda Group. 


S. POWNALL (1956) is farming, having recently married. 
J. B. ROSS (1962) has finished his second year of Dentistry at Wits. His 


brother, M. W. ROSS (1960), has finished his fourth year Dentistry, swims for 
the Wits. 2nd Team, and is “renowned for panel-beating”’. 


. D. L. SKEA (1958) has returned from England after a one year course at the 


Royal Agricultural College, Circencester. 


St. Q. SKEEN (1959), having obtained a B.Comm(Hons.) at Rhodes, is now 
with the Government Economics Department in Salisbury. 


C. STEVENS (1962), having decided that neither Chartered Accountancy (with 
Cooper Bros.) nor Oil (with Mobiloil) was his line of country, is now in sales 
administration with Ferods, Ltd., in Johannesburg. 


C. THOMPSON (1958) has just returned from Europe, and is with the Zambia 
Times in Ndola. 


M. WARD (1960) is engaged to Sally Lanning (of Essexvale), and is teaching 
at Que Que High School. 
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G. C. WEBSTER (1961) “having just pranged his car’ was repeating his second year 
in Dentistry at Wits. His brother, D. J. WEBSTER (1961), has finished his 
first year B.Comm. 


R. P. WANTENAAR (1962) is doing Dentistry at Wits., and was reported living 
in a flat with the Webster brothers. 


J. R. WHITE (1960) is with Kodak, in Salisbury. 


G. E. D. WILSON (1956) is being kept busy as manager of Willards, South Africa, 
which starts production in Johannesburg this February. 


H. G. D. WOOLFORD (1957) has married Gill Forder of Salisbury, and is still 
with Shell Company. He has been seeing something of E. B. HENWOOD 
(1957), A. S. POWNALL (1956) and M. E. G. THORBURN (1958), all of whom 
are “doing something” in the Salisbury area. 


US.A. 


A. H. DE QUEHEN (1957) has been in Britain for two years reading English at 
London University. He is now doing a year’s teaching in a Military Academy 
in the U.S.A., and thereafter hopes to move into university lecturing. 


P. R. L. GORDON (1961) is still at the College of Chiropractic in Chicago. 


STAFF 


A. G. BROOKER (1954-58) recently brought a touring hockey team to Falcon, 
from St. Andrew's, Grahamstown, where he is still teaching. 


D. T. BYRON (1958-63) is to be married in March to Mlle. Marie Jeanne Bibot, 
of Brussels. He is living in Paris, and is about to take a post with N.A.T.O. as 
translator and interpreter. Address: Hotel Lindbergh, 5, rue Chomel, Paris 7e. 


. M. DUGMORE (1958-64) is now teaching part-time at St. Peter's (Girls’) School, 
Bulawayo. Address: 4, Orkney Road, Hillside, Bulawayo. 


J. H. L. FOLLER (1957-58) has had to resign as Headmaster of St. Stephen's 
College, Balla Balla, for reasons of health. He has been succeeded by 


H. H. COLE, c.B.e. (1959-61). 


D. V. HOULDING (1954-58) is lecturing at a Teacher Training College at Sutton 
Coldfield, England. 


G. N. JENKS (1961-62) is a Housemaster at Hilton College, Natal. 


D. E. S. MILLARD (1958-60) has left Zambia for England, and has taken up a 
Commonwealth Scholarship at Worcester College, Oxford. In his final year he 
is to do the post-graduate diploma in Personnel Management, and to begin a 
research for a B.Litt. degree, which he hopes to complete in his second year. 
The research work will be concerned with management development and 
supervisor training in industry with special reference to the needs of developing 
countries. Address: Halford, Boult’s Lane, Old Marston, Oxford. 


- 
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Old Boys’ Dinner 


The second Old Boys’ Dinner was held in the Blue Room of the George 
Hotel, Salisbury, on Saturday, 5th December. 


The Hotel chef appears regularly on television, so we were able to judge at 
first hand whether his practical efforts at cooking matched his precepts — and they 
certainly did. The menu was excellent, and perhaps the one advantage of the 
disappointing turnout was that there were “seconds” and even “thirds’ — if anyone 
could have managed. 


Mr. L. M. Dugmore represented the Staff and as usual made an excellent 
speech, which was much appreciated. Two thought-provoking proposals were 
made: it was suggested that the name of the Society be changed to something 
less lengthy, and that the authorities be requested to consider the placing of an 
Old Boys’ Representative on the Board of Governors. 


A spirit of bonhomie (engendered in part by other spirits) made the function 
enjoyable and well worthwhile. After the Dinner many of the members honoured 
the various night-spots of the city with their jovial presence. 


It is very much regretted that so few Old Boys attended the function, which 
after all is the one social event when all from the Old School can get together. 
There may be some good reason for this. It has been suggested that the date 
was not opportune since it was too soon after the closing of the Universities — 
but since the invitations had been sent out in good time it would seem that what 
was really lacking was the will to lend support. Let's hope that this will be 
remedied next time. 

T.. F.. M. Tanser. 


The following attended the Dinner: 


L. M. Dugmore, Esq., C. B. Alexander, C. B. Armstrong, N. H. D. Atherston, 
D. F. Bolleurs, W. A. Coote, C. G. Cumings, A. J. Feldman, R. B. L. Fuller, 
G. E. C. Gane, M. K. Gordon, E. B. Henwood, N. G. Jarman, D. H. B. 
Johnston, I. Laing, R. G. Lloyd, D. W. Morrist, R. L. Oxenham, A. S. Pownall, 
A. G. Robertson, M. G. E. Smith, A. I. A. Stewart, T. F. M. Tanser, 
M. E. G. Thorburn, B. W. Wilson, D. G. Wilson, J. C. Wimbush. 


G. J. LORD writes in January, from Churchill College, Cambridge, having just had 
dinner with D. Wilson and B. Wilson the evening before they flew out to Salisbury, 
where they were going to a reunion the next night: 


“I felt very envious and nostalgic —- amazing, really, when one 
remembers how some aspects of school life appeared to one at the time. 
Falcon must have had a fantastic spirit to be able to dominate the memory 
over all the rivalries, annoyances and frustrations which must be part of 
every school. 


“I have now only two terms to go at Cambridge, and am very glad 
to have landed a job for when I go down in June. Last term I was editor 
of the weekly University newspaper, Varsity, and on the strength of it have 
been offered a six-month trial on the Sunday Express. This is what 
university journalists dream of, and I am very lucky to be able to ‘break 
into’ Fleet Street straight away without having to spend years in the 
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provinces counting mourners. During the summer I spent three months on 
the Cambridge News. Good experience, but very dreary and uninspired. 


“We had a good term on Varsity. I believe that provisional figures 
show our circulation reached the highest level ever, though this is still to 
be confirmed. Above all, we stirred things up. The worst fate for a 
newspaper is to be ignored or quietly tolerated. We pleased people, 
annoyed people, enraged people — and were talked about. Our postbag 
was very big for Cambridge — always a good sign. Twice the proctors 
expressed displeasure and once threatened strong action. Cambridge is 
appallingly stagnant and apathetic, and the task of the newspaper as I 
see it is to stir the pool and jerk people into some reaction, even 
unfavourable. We even managed to steer through the whole term 
without one libel action! 


“Now that my Varsity career is over (after one term as editor we 
are turned out to graze!), I can concentrate on trying to rub up against a 
little culture. I still feel abominably boorish, even in my third year. I 
have two terms to acquire some depth of knowledge, both historical and 
general. If I am to become a graceful, refined, cultured Cantabrigian I 
have a few paltry months in which to do so. I fear it is not likely 
to happen. The days of the graceful, refined, cultured young buck are 
over — and on the evidence of some of those that still exist here, I would 
have said that it was a good thing. 


“No doubt it is a pity that there is not more time for the enjoyment of 
the pleasures and sports of the poor little rich boy of bygone years. But 
then England is no longer one vast landed estate, and even the Tory Party 
is beginning to recognise the need for an élite that finds at least something 
in common with the peasantry. There will always be people who detest 
the passing of old Cambridge. I am with them — but only because I am 
here, Nothing would be more pleasant than to spend a couple of hours, 
daily, reading the news-sheets in the coffee shops, a couple of hours over 
each meal, a couple of hours disporting oneself on the backs — leading 
a rich, full, rich, rich life. But then it must have been fun and great 
and noble to have been Julius Caesar, or Henry VIII, or Hitler. For them.” 


Rk. H. THOMAS writes from Birmingham University, where he is reading Chemical 
Engineering: 

“ ... I soon found that England is not exclusively for the English. 
Why, in my digs alone were two Malaysians, four Arabs (of sorts), a 
German American, another Rhodesian — and two German-Jewish Land- 
ladies. Not one Englishman! I decided after this that one of the 
advantages of coming to England was that one could learn the English 
way of life — so I moved, and am now surrounded by Englishmen and 
Welshmen. 


“Another major difficulty was trying to find out what people were 
saying when they spoke in their various dialects. It took me about a 
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month to be able to converse satisfactorily with one particular individual 
from a remote mining valley in South Wales. 


“On the whole everything has gone well and I have made a lot of 
friends here. My examination results have been reasonably respectable 
— I got through my first year, anyway. I still have about eighteen months 


before I return home to work for a few years on the copper mines of 
Zambia. 


“Sportswise I have found things considerably different from Home. I 
think this was most strongly impressed upon me after I had played a game 
of rugby in about three inches of freezing snow. This, I thought, was the 
last straw, so I gave up rugby and took up athletics more seriously. I 


managed to represent the University on a short tour of Germany, in the 
Long Jump.” 
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